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‘THE ABBEY OF KILKHAMPTON.’ 
(See 3.8. viii. 455; 48. i. 353, 467; 95 
xl, 381, 411, 488; 10S. i. 12; 118. i. 76, 

212.) 
eee twenty years ago MR. R. PreRPoINT, 
Mr. _Nooxpen and others supplied a 
key in ‘N. & Q. to the gaps and blanks in 
this amazing book (written by Sir Herbert 
Croft, partly as a skit on Hervey’s ‘ Medita- 
tions and Contemplations ’ among the tombs 
of the little Cornish parish of Kilkhampton, 
and partly to vent his satire upon friends, 
foes, and acquaintances). The work is in 
two parts, with a General Index, and must 
have caused many a flutter among the dove- 
cotes. Probably had the author been known 
at the time, his sareasm would have led to 
duels or legal actions, for libellous matter 
is plentiful. Between 1780 and 1788 the 
first part passed through eight editions, and 
the second part three editions, paged con- 
tinuously—and each successive edition was 
added to in matter. Few of the many 


public characters described escaped cen- 
sure, given in the form of pre-mortem 


An exemplar, reputed to be 
Croft’s own private copy, has Just come into 
my possession, with all the blanks neatly 
filled in by pen, in italie type capitals, by 
which I am enabled to give a key to remain- 
ing names hitherto unidentified, and to 
correct a few names in former lists, by the 
numbers there quoted. According to my 
copy (first part, 8th ed.; second part, 3rd 
ed.), which, I believe, may be accepted as 
officially correct, the blanks should read 
as below. The General Index in my copy 
is also filled out in manuscript. 


1. Lady Bridget Tollemache (not Talmarshe). 
2. Percy (relict of the Hon. John Damer). 
5. Foot of Lady Berkeley’s monument. . . Re- 
mains of Robert Craggs, Earl Nugent. 
9. Countess Talbot. 
' 13. William Hall Gage, Viscount Gage. 
14. Dowager Countess of Huntington. 
15. Sir Onesipheras Paul, Co. of Gloucester 
. John Crewe of Crewe Hall. 
18. Maria, once Duchess of Gloucester .. . 
daughter ... princess... husband ... brother. 
19. Wilbraham Bootle, M.P. for Chester. 
23. Lady Vane. 
25. Sir Robert Hamilton. 
27. Dowager Countess of Mexborough. 
28. Beauclerk, Duke of St. Albans. 
30. George James Cholmondeley, Earl of 
Cholmondeley. 
31. Countess of Abingdon. 
33. Francis Godolphin Osborne, Marquis of Car- 
marthen. 
34. Thomas Bromley, Lord Montfort... 
farmer’s daughters at Hounslow Heath. 
35. Viscountess Stormont... Duchess of 
Athol. 
36. John Manners. 
37. Earl of Denbigh.* 
38. Hon. Charles Fox. 
40. Sir William de Grey . . . now Lord Wal- 
singham. 
41. Co. ofSurrey . . . Lord Onslow . . . Comp- 
troller of the Household . . . near Guildford. 
43. Dowager Countess of Lanesborough. 
44. Lord George Germaine. 
45. Philip Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield. 
46. Edward Gibbon, M.P. for Liskeard. 
48, of Winterton .. . eldest 
49. Dr. Bishop of Durham (not 
St. Asaph). 
51. Lt. -Gen. and Lady Cecilia Johnstone. . 
Devil. 
52. Hon. Fredk. Cornwallis, Lord Archbp. of 
Canterbury . . . inability. 
55. Hon. Sir Wm. Howe .. . Order of the Bath. 
56. Lady Vicountess Townshend. 
60. Dowager Countess of Harrington... 
Harrington. 
61. Dowager Countess of Charlemonte. 
62. Lord George Gordon .. . treasonable 
offences. 


* In the Index, No. 37 is indicated by a cipher 
which fits Earl of Denbigh. This name is leit 


| blank in text of first series. 
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64. Sir G. and Lady Warren... Sir John 
Lade (not Ladd). 

66. Charles Jenkinson .. . Secretary-at-War. 

67. Lord Viscount Weymouth... Secretaryship 
of State . . . Charing Cross. 

68. Chudleigh... Hervey... Duchess of Kings- 
ton ... Duke. 

69. Charles Coote, Earl of Bellamont. 

75. Shute Barrington (not Bamington), Bp. of 
Llandaff. 

76. Pratt, Lord Camden . . . successor. 

77. Francis Dashwood, Lord De Lespencer 
. .. Sandwich ... Whitehead... Sand- 
wich. 

. 80. Richard Hurd, Bp. of Litchfield and Coven- 
ry. 

81. Hon. Mrs. Bouverie . . . Bouverie. 

82. Amelia Byron, Lady Conyers. 

83. William Talbot, Earl of Talbot. 

86. Lady Frances Leslie . . . Leslie. 

87. William Markham, Archbp. of York... 
Prince . .. Grace... York. 

88. F. S. Conway, Earl of Hertford . . . son. 

89. Hawke, Lord Hawke . . . Prince. 

90. Charles Bennett, Earl of Tankerville. 

91. Lady Camilla Wake. 

92. Lady Dunhoff (not Donhoff) . . . sister to 
Lord Tankerville . . . Poland. . . English blood 
royal . . . Prussian. 

93. Lady Frances Aslong. 

94. Thurlow, Lord Thurlow ... Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain . . . English Parlia- 
ment. 

95. Duchess Dowager of Bedford . . . Duchess 
of Grafton . . . Lord L——, Lord Weymouth, 
and Mr. Rigby ... Bedford House... Lord 
North . . . The Duchess .. . her grace... his 
grace of Grafton,. . . hanged herself. 

96. Clotwor . Skeffington, Earl of Massarene ... 
English or Irish. 

97. David Murray, 
Lord Mansfield. 

99. Countess Dowager of Strathmore. 

100. Frederick North, Lord North. . . Council 
..- Administration... Grafton... Great Britain 
. her colonies. 

101. Fermor, Earl of Pomfret. 

102. G. Levison Gower, Earl Gower . 
Council. 

105. Sir James Lowther . . . coal mine. 

106. Georgiana, Countess Spencer. 

107. Mrs. Warburton... dignified prelate 
-.. Prior Park... episcopal brigadier... 
Mr. Smith, his lordship’s chaplain. 

108. N. Primrose, Earl of Roseberry. 

109. Douglas, Duke of Queensberry . . . grace. 

110. W. Mayne, Lord Newhaven . . . Ministers 
-.. King... William ...Sir Wm. Mayne... 
Election ... Canterbury ... Dover Hoy... New- 
haven .. . starved. 

112. Campbell, Earl of Loudon (instead of 
Clinton, Earl of Lincoln) .. Earl... Father 
. Election . . . wilful murder. 

113. Lady Margaret Fordyce. 

114. Lord Falmouth . .. Viscountess 
mouth . . . Peeress. 


Viscount Stormont... 


« Privy 


Fal- 


In the second part I am enabled to make 
the following corrections :— 

1. Howard, Earl of Effingham . 
Philadelphia . . . rebel army. 


« Marl. 


3. Viscountess Courtenay ... Viscountess... 
Lord Courtenay . . . Viscountess. 

4. Noel, Earl of Gainsborough. 

5. Leeson, Lord Russborough. 

6. Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 

7. Temple Luttrell... Prince... Brother... 
Father... Creditors... Highness... Sister... 
Windsor . . . Sandwich. 

8. Kerr, Marquis of Lothian. 

9. Horatio Walpole . . . Mrs. Clive. 

10. Fitzgerald, Duke of Leinster . . . Irishman. 

1l. Dr. Grabam... Mrs. Macaulay... Graham 
. .. Macaulay ... Graham. 

12. Grace . . . Cavendish . . . Devonshire. 

13. Legge, Earl of Dartmouth. 

14. Elizabeth, Lady Craven... Sheridan... 
Craven .. . Berkshire. 

15. Sir Harry Trelawney. . . Lady Huntingdon. 

16. Dowager Viscountess Townshend .. . Buck 
Cavendish. 

17. Lenox, Duke of Richmond. 

18. Mrs. Yates... Hastings, Earl of Hunting- 
ton... Chamberlain. Lord Huntingtons monu- 
ment... Mrs. Yates... Mr. Yates. 

20. Sir Thomas Stapleton . . . Lord Le De- 
spencer. 

22. Sir Fletcher Norton ... Lord North... 
Speaker’s . . . Yorkshire. 

23. Boyle, Earl of Corke . . . matrimony. 

24. Boscawen, Viscount Falmouth ... getting 
children. 

25. Lady Essex ... Countess... Charles Fox 
. . Westminster ... Lord Essex. 

26. Hickman, Earl of Plymouth... Wilbraham 
Bootle... Charles Pernudock ... Thomas Onslow 
... Election 1787... Father. 

28. Muscovite barbarity . . . Princess Dasch- 
kaw... Russia... royal mandate . . . High- 
ness... Russia. 

29. Baron Haslong [not Haslang] sce ante, 93, 
Aslong] . . . Westminster. 

30. Dean Tucker* ... Mrs. Thicknesse . . . 
Philip Thicknesse . . . Thicknesse. 

34. Hanger, Lord Coleraine. 

35. Lady Louisa Lenox... Sussex... Leinster. 

36. Hon. John Montagu... Windsor... 
House of Commons. 

37. Lady Coventry ... Atholl’s. . 

39. Isabella, Countess of Hertford. 

40. Sir Richard Sutton... Mr. Dunning... 
Sir Wm. Howe . . . Burgoyne. . . Stewardship. 

42. Lady Worsley ... Sir Richard . . . General 
Election . . . Sir Richard, Duke of Chandos 
... Lady Worsley ... His Majesty .. . Peeress. 

43. Lady Viscountess Maynard ... Viscount. 

44. Lords of Session... Lord Monboddo 
. . . Holyrood. 

45. Duchess Dowager of Manchester. 

46. Spencer, Countess of Pembroke. 

47. Dr. Talbot ... Brother... Brother. 

48. The Rev. Robert Sherrard, Earl of Har- 
borough . . . Harborough . . . Harborough. 

49. Dalrymple [not Doneraile] . . . son to the 
Earl of Stair. 

50. Dr. Samuel Johnson . . . St. Andrews. 

51. Lady Pelham... Yelverton, Earl of 
Sussex ... Sussex... Miss Vaughan... Earl. 

53. Dr. Warton . . . Univ. of Cambridge. 


. Countess. 


* He married his cook-maid. 
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54. David Hartley [not Henry]. 

55. Countess Dowager of Holdernesse. 

56. Peers... Lord Nugent... Lady Nugent 
..¥. damn bitch... Earl... chamber-pot... 
Countess . . . Devil. 

57. Duchess of Manchester. 

58. Lord Robert Spencer. 

59. Mrs. Abingdon [not Armstead] ... Charlotte 
Spencer . . . nobility . . . Lord George Cavendish 
. .- Lord Edward Bentinck . . . Lord Derby 
. . Northumberland’s. 

60. Charles, Earl of Cornwallis . . . King. 

61. Countess Powys... Lord Powys... Lady’s 
debts... Devil... Lady Algernon Percy. 


W. Jaccarp (Capt.). 


IRISH CHANCERY AND EXCHEQUER 
BILLS: CORRY FAMILY. 


TuE total destruction of the Records of Ire- 
land, at the hands of the Republicans, is a 
disaster of the first magnitude. It would take 
many Numbers of ‘ N. & Q.’ to give even an | 
indication of the treasures that have been 
destroyed. The Chancery and Exchequer 
Bills gave a vast amount of information re- 
garding Irish families, and sometimes 
brought to light curious events of long ago. 
I have made notes from many of them, and, 
with your permission, am ready to send you 
such notes from time to time, as being the 
only record now remaining of the information 
they contained. I send you the notes of 
one case. 
Chancery Bill, 23 Feb., 1754. 
No answer. 

William Corry, Gent., and Carolina Elinora his 
wife, plaintiffs. 

John Campbell, Mary his wife, Thomas Mahon, | 
John Wyse, Elinor his wife, Charles, Lord Blav- 
ney, and Elizabeth, Lady Blayney, his wife, 
defendants. 

William Corry, of Church-hill, Co. Monaghan, 
gent., and Carolina Elinora Corry, otherwise 
Mahon, his wife, which Carolina Elinora is only 
daughter and heir of Nicholas Mahon. late of 
Monalty, Co. Monaghan, Esq., deceased, show 
that Nicholas Mahon, formerly of the City of 
Dublin, Esq., counseller-at-law, your suppliant 
Carolina’s grandfather, had the lands of Killmore- 
branagh, Co. Kildare, aiso lands in Co. Roscom- 
mon. Carolina’s father was eldest son and heir 
ot the said Nicholas. Nicholas Mahon, formerly 
of Ballynamulty, Co. Roscommon, father of the 
said Counselior Mahon, end great-grandfather of 
your suppliant Carolina, did about Oct. 24, 1677, 
make his will, and left lands to his fifth son, 
Nicholas. Counsellor Nicholas Mahon died Janu- 
ary, 1729. His son, your suppliant’s father, died 
about June 14, 1739, intestate, leaving your sup- 
pliant and another daughter, Mary Bramstead 
Mahon, aged one year. Your suppliant’s mother, 
Mary Mahon, otherwise Blayney. since married 
John Campbell, gent. The said Mary Bramstead 
Mahon died a minor, under two years of age. 
The marriage settlements of Nicholas Mahon and 


the Hon. Mary Blayney, only daughter of Cad- 
wallader, Lord Blayney, dated Jan. 7, 1735. 
Elinor Mahon, relict of Counsellor Mahon, and 
mother of your suppliant’s father, possessed her- 
self of the third part of the estate of her husband. 
John Campbell kept Caroiine very strictly, and 
she resolved to marry anyone toe escape, as she 
did not wish to marry his brother Charles Camp- 
hell, so in the Isle of Man, in October, 1749, she 
married William Corry, the marriage being per- 
formed by a minister of the Church of England. 
Lord Biayney took an action in the Isle of Man 
against William Corry, and one Isaiah and Eliza- 
beth Corry. Joseph Corry, the father of your 
suppliant, William, was then in the said Tsle on a 
visit to his said children. William, Isaiah and 
Elizabeth were wrongfuliy imprisoned. William 
and Carolina Elinora had three children. They 
stayed for a while with John Campbell, at his then 
country house at Aghnamullen, Co. Monaghan, 
but were so meanly lodged that in the beginning 
of November, !753, they went to Church-hill to the 
said Joseph Corry. 

[The most remarkable thing to he noted in the 
above Bill is the extreme youth of the runaway 
bride. The Bill corrects the statement in Arch- 
dall’s ‘ Lodge’s Peerage’ (1789), vol. vi., p. 317, 
that Carclina Elinora (whose names are there re- 
versed), married Joseph Corry. The three chil- 
dren were Elizabeth, Lilias, and Nicholas Henry 
Walter Corry of Drumsna, Co. Leitrim, who 
married, in 1794, Eleanor Keliy, and died in 1805, 
leaving a son, Charles Talbot Blayney Corry, and 
several daughters. My friend, Mr. Philip Crossle, 
supplies me with an account, given below, from 


| the other side, also extracted from the vanished 


records. The hauteur of the outraged aristocrats, 
in calling W. Corry a yeoman, is rather amusing. 
He was a man of good family, but of small fortune, 
being a grandson of Isaiah Corry, of Newtown 
Corry, Co. Monaghan, Esq., High Sheriff Co. 
Monaghan 1712, and Lieutenant in the Monaghan 
Militia (Capt Henry Richardson's Troop of 
Tlorse). Isaiah was son of Walter Corry of Glen, 
Co. Monaghan, High Sheriff 1672, Cornet of Horse, 
who obtained in 1567, under the Act of Settlement, 
an estate of 2,140 acres statute measure in the 
Barony of Dartry. Walter was ancestor of the 
families of Corry of Rockcorry Castle, Co. Mona- 
ghan, and Corry cf Newry, Co. Down.] 
King’s and Queen’s Letters, 1748-9. 

Petition of John Campbell and Tion. Mary 
Campbell, alias Mahon, alias Blayney, his wife. 

That Carolina Elinora Mahon, under the age of 
14 years, daughter to petitioner Mary Campbell, 
by her late husband Nichoias Mahon, Esq., de- 
ceased, was on Oct. 23, 1749, carried away from 
the house of Joseph Corry, of Churchill, Co. 
Monaghan, gent., by William Corry of Churchill, 
yeoman, isaiah Corry of same place, yeoman, 
Elizabeth Corry of same, spinster, Patrick Murphy 
of same, yeoman, Edward Corry of same, yeoman, 
and James McAroony of same, yeoman, with 
intent to marry her to said William Corry, a 
person of very low circumstances, and she an 
heiress to £200 a year. 

That they carried Carolina to Rush, Co. Dublin, 
from whence they embarked, and went to the Isle 
of Man. 

That petitioners sent several persons in pursuit 
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to the Isle of Man, who stayed there upwards of 
16 days expecting to take Carolina from the 
Corrys, but the Corrys absconded with the girl: 
and the pursuers were told that if Carolina and 
the Corrys were found in the Isle of Man they 
could not be taken away without an application 
from the Lord-T.ieutenant of Ireland addressed to 
oo Duke of Athol or the Governor of the Isle of 
Man. 

That now Carolina and the Corrys have appeared 
publicly in the Island, and the latter declare 
they will keep Carolina there till she comes of 


age. 
SThat petitioners have taken out a Bill of Indict- 

ment by the Grand Jury of Co. Dublin, dated 

Dec. $, 1749, against the Corrys and others. 

Pray for an order directed to the Duke of Athol 
or Governor of the Tsle of Man to arrest the Corrys 
to stand their trial. 

Dated Dee. 16, 1749. 

Warrant signed by the Duke of Athol at Dun- 
keld, Jan. 27, 1749/50, for the arrest. Currently 
reported that Mr. Corry was married to a niece 
of Lord Blayney’s in the Isle of Man, and also re- 
ported that Carolina ran away because her mother 
designed to marry her to a Mr. Campbell, brother 
of her second husband. That it was the same 
designed husband, Mr. Campbell, who followed 
them to the Isle of Man to recover the girl from 
the Corrys, but William Corry, assisted by his 
brother and sister, Isaiah and Elizabeth, kept the 
girl in the isle of Man from Mr. Campbell. 


[The attempt to break the marriage was unsuc- | 


cessful. William Corry was stili living Dec. 12, 
1779, when he filed a Bill in the Court of Chancery 
against Thomas Higginbotham and others, and 
was dead before April 12, 1780, when an order 
was issued enabling his widow to amend by affixing 
a new Bill. Administration of his widow Caro- 
lina’s estate was granted 1802.] 


H. B. Swanzy. 
The Vicarage, Newry, Co. Down. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN 
BEDFORD CHURCHES, CHAPELS 
AND BURIAL-GROUNDS. 

Sr. PETER DE MERTON. 

(See 12 S. x. 325, 365, 405, 447, 484; xi. 43.) 


159. 2yds. w. from 158 on a m.us.; w.f.w. 
Sacred to the memory of Mary Jane Warboys. 
who departed this life January 14th, 1846, aged 
5 years and 7 weeks. 
“Weep not, my Mother : 

Weep not for me, for [ am blest ; 

I must have Heaven if I return to thee, 

For I am where the weary are at rest, 

The wicked cease from troubling, 

Come to me.” 

160. 14ins. n. from 159 on a t.u.s.: w.f.w. In 
memory of Thomas Warner, who departed this 
life on the 13th December, 1835, aged 58 years. 
Also of Mary, relict of the above, who died June 
28th, 1845, aged 76 years. 


161. lyd. n. from 160 on a t.u.s.: w.f.w. In| 
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turer of this town, who departed this life on the 
llth of March, 1851, aged 54 years. 
“In the midst of life we are in death.” 


162. 3yds. n. from 161 on a s.u.s.; w.f.w. In 
memory of Sarah Shepherd, who departed this 
life on the 19th of May, 1830, aged 29 years. 

““The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but 
the word of our God shall stand for ever.” 

163. lyd. n. from 162 on a m.u.s.; w.f.w. In 
memory of Peter Brown,* who died April 5th, 
18(4?)9, aged 80 years. 

164, l?yd. s. from 163 on a s.u.s.3; w.f.w. In 
memory of John, son of Thomas and Elizth, 
Edge, who died Jan. 4th, 1815, aged 9 years. 

“ Farewell, dear parent, do not weep, 

For in the Lord I fall asleep. 
Farewell, nor would I longer stay, 
But fly to...” 

165. lyd. s. from 164 on a m.u. bath s.; w.f.w. 
In memory of Thomas Hedge,f who died Dece... 
30th, 1842, aged 69 years. 

. ye therefore ready.” 

-..of Sarah Hed{... terofthe.. 

Sarah, § daughter of Joseph & Lucy Sker. .. 
grand-children of the above Thomas Hedge, who 
died in their infancy. Also of Elizabeth Hedge, 
wife of the above Thomas Hedge, who died 
March 13th, 18(4?)7, aged (73?) years. 

On footstone. T. H., 1842; S. H., 1822; S.S., 
1838.; A. S. 1838. 

166. lit. s. from 165 on a t.u.s.; w.f.w. In 
memory of Edmund Matthews, who died August 
26th, 1828, aged 36. Also Joseph Matthews, 


+ who 


| father of Edmund Matthews, who died May 3lst, 


1830, aged 75. 

167. ltyd. s. from 166 on a med. and narrow 
u.s.; w.f.w. Ann, daughter of George Hands- 
comb and Ann Miller, born September 25th, 1830, 
died December 16th, 1831. Also of Eliza, their 
daughter, born July llth, 1832, died April 21st, 
1833, and Elizabeth, their beloved daughter, who 
died Nov. 12th, 1841, aged 5 years 6 months. 

“ Here have we laid 
These much-loved relicts of their parents’ hope, 
Now mingled with the blest in heaven above.” 
168. lft. s. from 167 on a t.u.s.; w.f.w. 


Sacred to the memory of John Austin, who 


departed this life on the 24th of March, 1829, 
aged 67 years. 

‘Be ye therefore ready also, for the Son of 
man cometh at an hour when ye think not.”’ 

169. lft. s. from 168 on a m.u.s.3  w.f.w. 
Emma, the beloved daughter of George Hanscomb 
Miller and Ann his wife, died October 2nd, 1851, 
in the 14th year of her age. 

Karly, not sudden, 

Soon, not by surprise, did death his visit pay, 

Rejoicing that he came to fetch her home 

To heaven.”’ 


* 1849, 595, Peter Browne, St. Peter, April 12; 
80. G. A. Burnaby, Rector. 


+ 1843. 413, Thomas Hedge, S. Peter, Jan. 3, 
1843; 69yrs. G. A. Burnaby, Rector. 
$1822. 106, Edge, Sarah, Bedford, June 2, 


| 1822, ll yrs. Philip Hunt, Rector. 


§ 1838. 355, Sara Skevington, S. Peter, March 2; 


memory of William Crawley,‘late Whip Manufac- i year. Henry Tattam, Rector of St. Cuthbert’s. 


= by 
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The next to be transcribed are on west side of | Also of Louisa, the beloved and affectionate 
path which extends from west porch to south daughter of William and Harriet Stapleton, 


and west side of churchyard. who was born March 23rd, 1815, and died April 
170. 2yds. w. from path on a m.u.s.; w.f.e. 7th, 1842. : 

Sacred to the memory of George, son of Beaumont ° ** She sleeps in Jesus.” 

& Ann Clifton, who departed this life May 4th, 180. lft. nw. from 179 on a m.us.; w.f.e. 

1849, aged 47 years. _In memory of Wm. Pancoust Odell, born August 
“Thou hast thrust sore at me that I might 7th, 1786, died May 31st, 1842. 

fall : but the Lord helped me.”’ | “On earth beloved ! 
171. liyd. n. from 170 on a m.u.s.; w.f.e. In) On earth lamented.” 

memory of Beaumont Clifton, who departed this 

life October 30th, 1837, aged 76 years. Also of | L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Ann Clifton, wife of the above, who died June 28th, | (To be continued.) 


1850, aged 79 years. 

172. l}yd. n.e. from 171 on a m.us.; w.f.e. 
In memory of James Caldwell Carter of Chelms- | 
ford, Essex, died 16 Dec., 1829, aged 18 years. . | LONDON SuBURBS IN Sonc.—Much banter 

173, 2}ft. n. from 172 on a m.us.;  w.f.e.) has been published recently concerning the 
Sacred to the memory of Emilia Maria, widow of | competition organized by the West Ham 


William Myott Cope, and daughter of William) 
and Anna Maria Sharpe, who died July 4th, 1812, Education Committee for the best poem on 


d 63 years. Also Anna Maria, daughter of ‘Aspects of West Ham Life,’ in which no 
the above William Myott and Emilia Maria Cope, less a literary authority than Sir Arthur 
who died July 24th, 1842, aged 67 years. Quiller-Couch acted as adjudicator. But 

174. 2}ft. n. from 173 on a meus. ; w.f.e. gn interesting anthology surely could be 


emory of Daniel Bull, formerly surgeon of 
Cranfie d in this county, who bovine oe a compiled of allusions in song to the London 


Jong and painful ill with great resignation and Suburbs, and not least to those in the East 
patience, departed this life Nov. 11, 1852, in his End. It could fairly start with Chaucer’s 
45th year. | And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly, 

‘* By grace are ye saved.’’—Eph. ii. 8. | After the scale of Stratford atte Bowe ; 

175, 2ft. n. from 174 on a m.us.; w.f.e. and it would include—if a copy could now 
Sacred to the memory of Mary, wife of John) he traced—the poem thus advertised in 
Garrod, born August 5th, 1787, died July 2nd,_ The Postman of Dec. 30, 1701-Jan. 1, 1702 :— 

Leighton-Stone-Air, a Poem; or, a Poetical 
She died as she lived ; a Christian. Encomium on the Excellency of its Soil, Healthy 

176. lyd. n. from 175 on a t.u.s.; w.f.e. In| Air, and Beauteous Situation. Together with 
memory of Elizabeth, wife of John Dickerson, , some Historical Hints, both Ancient and Modern, 
who departed this life, May 26, 1838, aged 47 on its Noble Prospects and adjacent Forest of 


years. _Eppin. Also a Pindarick Ode on Prince Eugene 
“‘ Farewell, dear Friends ; adieu, adieu, of Savoy. Humbly dedicated to the worthy 

I can no longer stay with you, Encouragers of the Latin Boarding School newly 

My glittering crown appears in view— ! erected in Leighton-Stone by the Author, J. H., 

All is well, all is well.” | M.A., Schoolmaster there; where Latin, Greek, 


177. 2yds. n. from 176 on a t.us.; w.f.e, French, Writing, Arithmetick, Merchants Ac- 
Sacred to the memory of Elizabeth, the wife of , compts, Mathematicks, Musick and Dancing are 
Thomas Brandam, who died March 8th, 1830, taught. The Poem is sold by A. Baldwin, in 
aged 38 years. Also of Mary, their daughter,| Warwick-lane. Price 12d. 

78. nw. from 177 on a teus.;  w.f.e. 
Sacred A the memory of Elizabeth, wife of Epwarb YOUNG ON VoLrarrE.—Mr. Lyt- 
Thomas Brandam and daughter of the late ton Strachey, in * Books and Characters, 
Edward & Elizabeth Jones, who died June 29th, at p. 116, mentions Voltaire 


ee aged 51 years. | at Bubb Dodington’s, where he met Dr. Young 
dee 1}ft. nw. from 178 on a b.ws.; w.iw- and disputed with him upon the episode of Sin 
St red to the memory of Harriet Elizabeth and Death in Paradise Lost with such vigour 

apleton, eldest daughter of William and that at last Young burst out with the couplet 
December 17th, 1839. ‘‘ Beloved and regretted | Milton Death and Sin.” 
by her parents and friends for her amiable and|_ 
affectionate disposition and unassuming virtues. | In Dr. Doran’s * Life of Young’ it is given 
“Thou art gone to the grave, we no longer in this form :— 

behold thee, Thou art so witty, profligate and thin, 
Nor tread the rough path of the world by thy, Thou seem’st a Milton with his Death and Sin. 


side, 
But the wide arms of mercy are, spread to| In Joseph Spence’s * Anecdotes” it appears 
enfold thee, | thus :— ; 


And sinners may hope since the Saviour has|' Thou’rt so ingenious, profligate and thin, 
died.” , That thou thyself art Milton’s Death and Sin. 


e 
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John Mitford, in his * Life’ prefixed to the 
Aldine edition of Young, says that the 
epigram was probably ‘‘ manufactured by 
some Wit, from the following passage in the 
dedication to his Sea Piece ”’ :— 

No stranger, Sir, though born in foreign climes, 

On Dorset downs, when Milton’s page 

With sin and death provoked thy rage ; 

Thy rage provoked who soothed with gentle 

rhymes ? 
Joun 'B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SURNAMES LATINIZED. — This 
process is not always easy. Dr. William 
Nicholls (1664-1712) solved the problem 
thus, in his Defensio Ecclesiae Anglicanae 


(1708) 
Ainsworth. Ainsovorthius. 
Cartwright. Carturitus. 
Greenwood. - Grenovodus. 
Hoadley. Hodleius. 
Kidder. Cidderus. 
Knewstub. Cneustubtius. 
Knox. Cnoxius. 
Leighton. Leitonius. 
Seymour. Semaurus. 
Sparkes Sparcius. 
Wake. Vachius. 
Whitelock. Uvitalochus. 
Whitgift. Uvitogiftius. 
Wiclif. Uvicclevus. 


RicHarp H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


“For FuN.”’—The 
example of this phrase, 


earliest and only 
noted in the 


‘N.E.D.,’ being taken from ‘The Caxtons’ | 


{1849), I offer the following extract from 
Dr. John Hilldrop’s 
Works, ii. 52 (1754) :— 

The hopeful ’Squire Richard... came into 
the Scheme purely for Fun, in hopes of seeing the 
Lions, and the Monuments, and the fine Lasses. 
{Italics in the original text.] 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


BuRNING A MuRDERESS’s Bopy.—Accord- 
ing to The Gentleman's Magazine of 1776, 
p. 139, col. 2, under date March 20, Thomas 
Aikney and Elizabeth Boardingham, having 
been condemned at the late York Assizes 
for the murder of John Boardingham, were 
executed. Elizabeth Boardingham’s body 
was burnt to ashes, and Thomas Aikney’s 


‘Modest Apology,’ | 


was sent to the Infirmary at Leeds for dis- 
section. 

Was this burning usually or often ordered, 
or was it in this case exceptional ? Would 
the order be given by the Judge? The said 
Boardingham was not, according to the ac- 
count, the person who herself murdered her 
hushand, but she appears to have been 
the instigator of the crime. 

RoBeRT PIERPOINT. 


FisHING FROM Houses oN LONDON. 
BRIDGE IN 1615.—J6n Olafsson, Icelandic 
traveller, who visited London in 1615, is 
responsible for the following statements 
regarding Old London Bridge :— 

London Bridge is built in such a fashion that 
the strong foundation at the very bottom is of 
huge hewn rocks nearly all across the width of 
the river; the thickness or width of the bridge 
I cannot tell, as a great part of the town is 
built on it; on it stand three of the largest 
chief churches, and, if I am not mistaken, several 
smaller. I was told at the time that there were 
seven hundred goldsmiths in that part of the town 
which stands on the bridge. In the floor of 
every eating-house on the bridge is a square 
trap-door, over the hole through which the water 
for household purposes is daily drawn up, and 
when there is fish in the river they are caught 
with lines and drawn up through the trap-door, 
and so brought living to the kitchen. Under the 
bridge are 9 or 10 arches or doorways, which run 
right through, and down which the river runs 
its course; there is a very strong current against 
these bridge-piers or arched doorways. Enor- 
mous anchors have been built into the stone- 
work. Their rings hang out from the wall, and 
can be caught with boat-hooks by those who pass 
through in cutters, praams, ships, and_ boats 
bearing every kind of merchandise to and fro. 


Can any reader tell me where I can find 
confirmation of the above, especially as to 
the fishing through holes in the floor of the 
houses? It is probable that Olafsson, 
owing to his youth and his imperfect know- 
ledge of English, was the victim of some teller 
of tall stories. L. M. ANSTEY. 


Stanposts In Lonpon tn 1615.—-Is there 
any foundation for the following state- 
ment made by Jé6n Olafsson, Icelandic 
traveller, when he visited England early 
in the seventeenth century :— 

There are long streets running up into the city, 
with handsome rows of houses on each side; 
and if people go far into the city, they need to be 
directed back to the shore, for which reason com- 
passes are placed in the streets at frequent in- 
tervals, and women as well as men are quick to 
give direction therefrom, when bidden, or at need. 
I can find no seventeenth - century 
reference to such indicators, either in 
London or elsewhere, at that period. 

L. M. ANSTEY. 
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PurPLE WINDOW-PANES.—Fifty years ago 


the windows of many houses in London 
these schedules ? 


were glazed with pale purple-coloured panes. 
Many are still to be seen in old country 
houses. When were they introduced, and 
for what reason ? G. F. W. 


Francis Kinman.—Is anything known 
of Francis Kinman, who in 1790-1810 
carried on business as a cannon-founder. 
Some of the cannon made by him are to be 
seen to-day in the Rotunda Museum at 
Woolwich. Where was his foundry ? 

J. H. Leste (Lieut.-Col.). 


THE Wessex Dracon.—Prof. Freeman, 
in his ‘Old English History’ (2nd ed., 
pp. 76, 239, 329), speaks of the Royal Ensign 
of the West Saxons as being a golden 
dragon. What authority is there for the 
colour of this dragon? The Heralds’ 
College, in a grant of arms to the Somerset 
County Council some years ago, gave a red 
dragon on a gold field. The Somerset 
Archeological Society, on the title page of 
their Proceedings, use a golden dragon on 
a red field. Which is correct ? 

ETHELBERT HORNE. 


SMALL TirHEs.—There is in my temporary 
keeping a schedule of small or vicarial tithes 
for the parish of Hanslope, Bucks, in the 
year 1616. It consists of half a dozen 
foolscap sheets, and is called a ‘ Caster 
Booke,” the ‘‘sum totalis”’? of which is 
£12 0s. 10d. Against the name of each 
parishioner are set the various animals upon 
which payment was due, and the cash 
equivalent. There is no difficulty in under- 
standing an entry such as :— 

Thomas Gardner g. 3 offer. 1 + 

sheepe, 3 lambs ixd 
The number of offerings i is less ‘clear i in such 
an entry as :— 

Christopher Ellis 8 4 offer. 5 aac 2 

heckfers .. 

Beside the animals named are “‘ cow,” 

“colt,” “ewe,” pigg,’ and, very fre- 
quently, barrige.”’ Although the writing 
is not good, there is no doubt as to the 
spelling, which is constant. ‘‘ Barrige”’ 
does not appear in Wright. Is there any 
reason to suppose it may be a variant of 

“ barrow,” meaning a castrated male ? 

Also, what is the meaning of the last word | 
in the following :— 


Henrie cohageg 2 offer., 4 kine, 1 
bought. 


The word ‘“ bought > recurs several times | 


‘used in this way. Is there any work of 
reference which would throw light upon 
VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


“G. G. or S.’’—In 1701 there was pub- 
lished in Edinburgh ‘A Facetious Poem in 
Imitation of the Cherry and the Sloe, 
giving an Account of the Entertainment, 
Love and Despair got in the Highlands of 
Scotland, revealed in a Dream to one in 
pursuit of his Stoln Cows,’ by G. G. of 8. 
According to ‘Lives of Scottish Poets’ 
(1822), iii. 129, this was attributed by Dr. 
Irving to Gilbert Gordon of Halleaths, 
excise officer, Dumfries, and friend of Dr. 
Thomas Blacklock, but the Advocates’ 
Library Catalogue says this is erroneous. 
I wonder if it was by Gilbert Gordon of 
Sallagh, who wrote the continuation of Sir 
Robert Gordon’s ‘ Earldom of Sutherland.’ 

J. M. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C. 


Sr. CuTHBERT.—Where was he born, and 
where his parents ? Was he an illegitimate 
child? If he was not, it seems strange 
that Bede should never allude to his birth. 
I am aware of Dr. Skene’s view, “ that he 
was the son of an Irish kinglet by an Anglic 
mother.,”’ JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex.. 


NECESSARY WOMAN.’ — The Parish 
Church of Rickmansworth contains a grave- 
stone, dated November, 1754, in memory 
of a faithful servant of the Royal Household, 
who is described as * necessary woman to 
His Majesty King George.” What was this 
woman’s office in the Household? Ars. 


Ayurrr.—I should be glad to be informed 
of the meaning of the following lines 
from Charles Churchill’s ‘Epistle to W. 
Hogarth :— 

Had I, from vengeance by base views betrayed, 
In endless night sunk injured Ayliff’s shade. 

Who was the Ayliff referred to? What 
was the nature of his injury, and how was 
Hogarth concerned with it ? 

H. J. AYLIFFE. 


Heratpry.—I find my Dictionary get- 
ting more and more useful. I shall be very 


glad, however. of any coats of arms used 
by old families which are not recorded 
iby Burke, and of any shields of unknown 
‘arms carved on stone or wood, or recorded 
in painted glass or china. E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 
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StrREtTCH CowLEY BROMLEY, son of Robert 
Bromley of London, was admitted to West- 
minster School in June, 1779. Further 
particulars of his parentage are desired, and 
also the date and place of his death. 


Dienam.—John James Dignam was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School in April, 
1839, aged 12, and William Dignam at the 
same time, aged 10. Particulars of their 
parentage and careers are desired. 


Got. RB, 


Farrow Famiry.—Can any reader tell 
me if there was, or is, any old family bearing 
the name Farrow. I have been given to 
understand that they had a residence near 
Cromer. If such is the case, I should be 
glad of information about them, especially 
as to descendants during the last 150 years. 

James D. Symons. 


ENGLISH DESCENDANTS OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN (vide infra).—In The Gentleman's 
Magazine for June, 1818, p. 562, occurs the 
following notice :— 

June 8, 1818. Capel Hanbury, Esq., Royal 
Scots, to Ellen Franklin, only daughter of the late 
William Franklin, Esq., Governor of New Jersey. 

Are there any descendants of Benjamin 
Franklin through this couple now living ? 
Franklin’s descendants are numerous in 
America. How about those, if any, now 
living in England? Howarp Epwarps. 

2026, Mt. Vernon Street, Philadelphia. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (vide supra).—Can 
anyone tell me if there are any descendants 
in the male line of Benjamin Franklin, the 


famous American statesman and _philo- 
sopher ? 
The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ states 


that he was the tenth son of Josiah Franklin 
and Abiah Folger his wife. Benjamin was 
born in 1706 and died in 1790; by his wife, 
Deborah Read, he had a son, Francis Folger, 
who died as an infant, and a daughter, 
Sarah. But Benjamin had a natural son, 
William, born in 1729 (died 1813), who was 
Governor of New Jersey in 1763. This 
William had a son (also natural, I gather), 
William Temple Franklin, who was secre- 
tary to his grandfather while in France. 

Does anyone know whether William or 
William Temple had any other sons, natural 
or legitimate, and whether any ever went to 
Jamaica to settle ? 

It is stated that Benjamin’s father was 
born at Ecton, in Northamptonshire, of a 


Protestant family which can be traced back 
toabout 1700. If so, is there any pedigree of 
Benjamin’s family, which can be produced, 
supporting this assertion ? I shall be very 
grateful to anyone who can help me in this 
matter. PURSUIVANT. 


ARISTOTLE AND Esotertc DoctTrinr.— 
What was that doctrine—secretum  secre- 
torum—which, Plutarch tells us, Aristotle 
imparted to Alexander, not to be divulged 
to the multitude ? 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Can any 
reader give me the author of the lines :-— 
‘* Revolving years have flitted on, 
Corroding time has done its worst ; 
Pilgrim and worshipper have gone 
From Avon’s shrine, to shrines of dust.” 
George Brandes quotes them as the work of an 
English poet of the last century. George Jones, 
the American tragedian, in an oration at Stratford- 
on-Avon, April 23, 1836, uses them, without 
quotation marks, and Mr. Charles E. Forshaw, in 
‘ Shakespeare’s Shrine,’ assigns them to him. 
FREDERICK HARKER. 
46, Canonbury Square, N.1. 


Replies. 
ROWLAND STEPHENSON, M.P. 
(12 S. x. 421, 491; xi. 32.) 


Any doubt as to the identity of the 
Rowland Stephenson who contested New- 
port (Cornwall) is removed by the con- 
temporary description of the candidate in 
The Royal Cornwall Gazette of March 22, 
1823, as ‘‘ Rowland Stephenson, of the 
firm of Stephenson, Remmington and Co., 
Bankers, London.’ Specially interesting 
is the personal description of him in the 
same journal’s issue of a week later. From 
this it appears that he was “ a gentleman of 
amiable and unassuming manners”; and, 
even in announcing his defeat, it was added, 
‘““Mr. Stephenson was certainly the popular 
candidate, having by the urbanity of his 
manners and his gentlemanly conduct 
won the good wishes of the Borough.” 

This all accords with the idea of the per- 
suasive, philanthropic swindler of five 
years later; while his election address. 


advertised in The West Briton (Truro) of 
March 21, 1823, is a masterpiece of suave, 
non-committal, political humbug, and fore- 
shadowed the ease with which the pseudo- 
Whig of 1823 could stand as a Tory in 1826. 
The full and separate accounts of the New- 
port contest given in the two county papers 


‘treating, and general corruption which) 
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already named deserve reading as proving 
that Dickens, in his ‘ Pickwick’ descrip- 
tion of the election at Eatanswill, did not 
over-colour the picture of the bribery, 


characterized contests in the very small | 
and often venal boroughs. As to this, it 
is specially to be noted that the story con- 
cerning the administration of the bribery 
oath during this Newport contest, quoted 
by me from The Reformer (Launceston) of 
Oct. 13, 1832, is related in essentially 
similar form in The West Briton of April 
4, 1823, ‘‘ Counsellor Wilde ” being therein 
shown to have been acting for Stephenson 
in the election. ALFRED ROBBINS. 


There is an unfortunate misprint in 
my note at the second of the above 
references. The second paragraph on 
p- 492 should begin ‘‘ Rowland Stephen- 
son (I.) [misprinted (II.)] was the son of 
Edward.” The following genealogical table 
will show the relationship of the three 
Rowlands :— 

Edward Stephenson (I.) 
(Governor of 
Fort William) 


| 
Rowland (I.) 
(M.P. Carlisle 1787-90) 


Edward (IT.) 
| 


Stephenson 
(brother of Edward) 


John 
(partner in the bank 
with Rowland (I.) 


Rowland (IT.) 
M.P. for Leominster 
1826-27 
Rowland (IIT.), | (the fraudulent banker) 
| 


took the name 

Standish Dau.= Rowland (IT.) 

Mr. Prosser CHANTER is, I think, in 
error in imagining that Rowland (III.) was 
the candidate for Newport in 1823. I have | 
very little doubt that Srr ALFRED RoBsrys | 
is right in assuming. the identity of this | 
candidate with the banker who was M.P. 
for Leominster from 1826 till after the dis- 
covery of his frauds. Mr. CHANTER has 
been misled, as it would appear, by Mr. 
W. W. Bean’s identification of the candidate 
for Carlisle in 1816 with Rowland (III.), 
which appears to me to be unsound. The 
Rowland Stephenson who stood on that 
occasion was a partner in the London 
bank, which Rowland (III.) does not appear 
ever to have been, nor can I find any 
evidence, beyond this statement of Mr. Bean, 
that Rowland (III.) ever had Parliamentary 
ambition. In Ferguson’s ‘ M.P.’s for Cum- 
berland and Westmorland,’ it is true that 
the Carlisle candidate of 1816 is said to 
have been the grandson of the 1786 candidate 


—i.e., Rowland (I.)—but he is also described 
as a London banker, which description is 
applicable to Rowland (II.), who, though 
not the grandson, was the husband of the 
granddaughter of Rowland (I.). 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 


A pedigree and biographical notes on 
Rowland’s kinsman, Edward Stephenson, 
Governor of Bengal, are given in the ‘ Rolfe 
Family Papers’ printed in 1914. The 
relationships of the three Rowlands are there 
clearly set out. R. 


Docs at Common Law (12 8. xi. 44).— 

Mr. RicHarp H. THORNTON, away in far 
Oregon, is wrong in assuming that 
during the seventeenth and far into the eighteenth 
century dogs were rarely bought and sold, and 
so had no acknowledged market value. 
Coursing was “in full swing” in those 
centuries, and as far back as Plantagenet 
times John accepted greyhounds in lieu 
of a money fine. True, the dog was not 
regarded as a chattel, and it was laid down 
by an eminent judge that “‘ they shall never 
be so highly regarded at law that for their 
sakes a man shall die.” 

Dogs were not the subject of frequent 
legislation. In 10 Geo. III., ¢. 18, since 
repealed, a person convicted of stealing a dog 
was to be forthwith whipped. Nevertheless, 
he was allowed to have the benefit of an 
appeal to Quarter Sessions, and perhaps 
derive satisfaction from the fact that the 
punishment had been wrongfully inflicted. 
As Mr. THORNTON points out, Justice Hutton 
(called by Charles the ‘“‘ Honest Judge,” 
although he declared Ship-money illegal), 
endeavoured to give the dog a status. 
Another judge, one Eliot, however, went so 
far in his attempt to depreciate dogs as to 
say that they were “vermin, and the 
Church would not degrade itself by taking 
tithes of them.”” The law did not condescend 
to take cognizance of such “ base ’’ animals, 
and although a century and a quarter ago 
the dog became a ‘“‘ taxpayer,” he was not 
singled out for distinction. It is the owner 
who has the State recognition, and perhaps 
the guardian of ‘* Fullerton ” was “ licensed 
for one dog,” the frequent winner of the 
Waterloo Cup having no State acknow- 
ledgment. 

It was in the early part of Victoria’s 
reign that the dog was recognized as the 
friend of man, and as Cuvier, the naturalist, 
commented, it was ‘“‘the most valuable 
conquest ever made by man.” The use of 
dogs for purposes of draught was abolished 
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in London by 2 and 3 Vict., and by 1854 
the prohibition had been extended to all 
parts of the United Kingdom. An Act, 
12 and 13 Vict., put down dog-fighting, and 
between 17 and 18 Vict. and 43 and 44 Vict. 
there were no fewer than eight statutes 
improving the animal’s status. It was in 
1861 that the Larceny Act, 24 and 25 Vict., 
c. 96, contained three sections, 18, 19 and 
20, and gave to the dog, not the subject of 
larceny at common law, a commendable and 
distinctive position. So that there should 
not be any jealousy on the part of other 
animals the Legislature, in section 21, 
_ decreed penalties for 

the theft of any bird, beast, or other animal, 
ordinarily kept in a state of confinement or for 
any domestic purpose, and not being the subject 
of larceny at common law. 

Since then there have been restrictive 
enactments for the dog when he is suffering 
from various complaints, but they are no 
more humiliating than those passed for the 
protection of his owner when he is attacked 
by certain maladies. 

H. ProssER CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


Miners’ Minitia (12 S. xi. 49).— 
W. 5S. B. H. is evidently not a Cornishman 
or he would not have entertained a doubt 
as to the robust nature of the Cornish miners. 
The Act 38 Geo. III., ¢. 74, was ** An Act for 
raising a Body of Miners in the Counties of 
Cornwall and Devon for the Defence of the 
Kingdom during the present War.” An 
infantry regiment was organized which 
became a Royal regiment. The obligation 
ended with the termination of the war, and 
the regiment was disembodied in April, 1802, 
but it was resuscitated on June 22 following, 
under the Act 42 Geo. III. The force con- 
tinued as an infantry regiment until con- 
verted in 1853, when it became the Cornwall 
and Devon Miners Royal Garrison Artillery 
(Militia). Their embodiments were: Re- 
volutionary War, 1798 to 1802 ; French War, 
1803 to 1814; Crimean War, 1855 to 1856. 
The miners did not claim any exemption, as 
suggested by W. 8. B. H., for they volun- 
teered for and were stationed in Ireland in 
1811-12. 

The reason for the revival of the Miners’ 
Militia in 1798 was based on an entry in 
‘ State Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the 
Reign of Henry VIII.’ ‘‘ The King’s Grace’s 


tenants and tinners of his manors” and of 
the Stannaries were in the return made by 
Cornwall of those present at the great muster 


of armed men held by virtue of the Royal 
Commission in 1539. 

Cornishmen’s record of war service ig 
referred to in ‘ The Constitutional Force, by 
Colonel G. J. Hay (1905). . 

H. ProssER CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF Paris (12 8. x. 490). 
—It may interest Mr. LanpFrear Lucas 
to learn that ‘ L’Histoire du Costume en 
France, by Quicherat (Paris, 1876), will 
give him all historical information about the 
question. 

I have also been able to trace that Mme. de 
Sévigné, in her letter of April 6, 1671, to her 
daughter, Mme. de Grignan, writes (a4 propos 
d'une mode de coiffure), ‘‘ Je ferai coiffer une 
poupée pour vous lenvoyer.” It shows that 
at that time (and in fact a long time before) 
the Paris dressmakers, modists, wigmakers, 
and hairdressers dressed dolls in the latest 
Paris fashions to send them to the French 
provinces and also to foreign courts to show 
the ladies how the Parisian woman dressed, 
so that she could be emulated by others. 

I also send herewith a few notes I have 
os on this question, and which may be 
of use. 


Les raisons qu’on peut donner de la suprématie 
dela France, et de Paris en particulier, en matiére 
de mode sont les suivantes :— 

1°. La _ position eaceptionnelle de Paris en 
Europe ; la France & mi-chemin entre Je Nord et 
le Midi, c’est le chemin des invasions, mais aussi 
la grande voie commerciale, Paris étant le marché 
du monde. 

2°. Dhistoire de la France, guerriére et en- 
vahisseuse, se faisant connaitre 4 l’étranger et 
enrichissant son patrimoine d’apports extérieurs 
provenant de butin de guerre ou d’achats. Ex- 
emples donnés par les guerres d’Italie du régne de 
Francois ler; guerres de Louis XIV.; guerres de 
la Révolution et de Napoléon; guerres coloniales. 

La France est le pays le plus centralisé, ou 
Vunité a été réalisée par la monarchie de la fagon 
la plus rapide et la plus compléte. 

3°. Le prestige intellectuel et artistique, la 
supériorité de ? Université de Paris dés sa fonda- 
tion en 1300. Tous les pays d’ Europe envoyaient 
leur contingent d’étudiants. Paris restait par 
la suite leur patrie intellectuelle et le centre cosmo- 
polite. Les. écoles artistiques se sont suceédées, 
faconnant les artistes de province et d’étranger 

ui toujours venaient A Paris chercher le mot 

ordre. Le goit y était toujours le meilleur ; et 
la mode du vétement vient fréquemment du cercle 
le plus. brillant et le plus actif, de la cour la plus 
riche et la plus fréquentée. 

Comment cette suprématie se manifestait ? 

1°. Les étrangers en visite s’habillaient 4 la 
mode de Paris. 

2°. Les provinciaux et les étrangers de marque 
ou soucieux de leur élégance, se faisaient envoyer 
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des poupées habillées et coiffées & Paris. Les 
princesses de France donnaient le ton dans les 
cours étrangéres et donnaient la direction du godt. | 
Les maitres 4 danser, les précepteurs, les maitres 
de grammaire, les cuisiniers et les couturiers, ainsi | 
que les modistes, étaient toujours francais dans les | 
riches maisons étrangéres et donnaient l’éducation | 
du goit. | 

3°. Les gravures de modes, puis les catalogues | 
et les journaux remplacérent les poupées dans la 
diffusion du goat et des modéles francais. 

Ou en trouver les manifestations :— 

Dans les Mémoires—particuliérement dans les 
Lettres de Mme. de Sévigné. 

A. E. Brier. 


FRENCH COINAGE AND THE BIRMINGHAM 
Mint (12 8. x. 490).—The Republican coin- 
age was in use in France in 1802, but it is 
evident that a new coinage was purposed, 
for there is a pattern coin by Gengembre, 
with a head of Bonaparte, by Jaley, dated 
year X., that is, 1801/2. It is figured in 
Hazlitt, ‘ Coinage of Europe,’ p. 481, and it 
is quite possible that at least a part of the 
contract may have been intended for 
Boulton. The new coinage, with the head 
of Bonaparte, was issued in the years XI. 
and XII., and the coins were struck at a 
number of towns in France and at Geneva, | 
and, from the year XII., at Turin. If any 
part of this coinage was in fact struck by 
Boulton, it would be of interest to know. 
what Mint mark he used. 

However this may be, I am inclined to 
think that Boulton probably struck coins | 
of Louis XVIII. during the Hundred Days. 
The coins are dated 1815, and have not the 
signature of the engraver Tiolier under the, 
bust. The Mint marks are the letter ““R”. 
and a “lis” by the date. See Engel and 
Serrure, ‘ Traité de Numismatique moderne 
et contemporaine,’ deuxiéme parti (Paris, 
1899), p. 621. Horace W. Monckton. 

Brepon Hitt (12 S. x. 390, 473).— 
“Poems of To-day’ (2nd series), an an- 
thology published in May last, includes a 
poem by John Drinkwater, entitled ‘ At 
Grafton,’ which begins thus :— 

God laughed when he made Grafton 


That’s under Bredon Hill, 
A jewel in a jewelled plain. 


J. R. H. 


FirE IN THE CATHEDRAL OF SANTIAGO. 
DE COMPOSTELA (12 S. ix. 69).—If it was, 
necessary to record the fire which arose in. 
this church on May 1, 1921, it is certainly | 


| 
| 


the Cathedral are about a score of chapels, 
and in one of them, Capilla de los Reliquias, 
is kept the head of St. James the Less. 
His festival, which falls on May 1, is ob- 
served with great ceremony. Many candles 
burn in that chapel throughout the day. 
Last year these candles were extinguished 
and placed behind the altar, as is usual, 
before the Church was closed for the night. 
The fire was caused probably by some that 
were not completely quenched. The baroque 
retable (1633), some venerated relics and 
a precious crystal cross were destroyed. 
The chapel was still closed when I was there, 
but in the Chapter House there were com- 
petitive designs for a new retable. Even 
in neighbouring Portugal I was asked, 
Well, what remains of Santiago?” The 
answer is, Everything, save a seventeenth- 
century retable and some relics. 
J. HAaMtLet. 


Private Acts oF 1795 (12 8. xi. 30, 75).— 
The rector of St. Leonard at the time of the 


|passing of this Act was the Rev. Gayer 


Patch, and the vicar of Heavitree was the 
Rev. George Moore. John Baring, Esq., was 
the patron of the advowson of St. Leonard. 

The exchange was of land ; arecent altera- 
tion of the turnpike road had divided some 
land, and as the two parishes adjoin, por- 


‘tions of land were exchanged in order to 
' consolidate the glebe. 


The Dean and Chapter of Exeter Cathe- 
dral also come into the Act as ‘‘ Patrons of 
the Vicarage of Heavitree and Impropriators 
of the Rectory of the same Parish.” 

The John Baring was one of this family 
engaged in the woollen industry, then 
flourishing in Exeter, and whose later de- 
scendants are well known in the financial 
world of to-day. 

Should your correspondent W. 8. B. H. 
wish for any particular detail, I will gladly 
supply it from a copy of the Act. 

H. Stone, 
Hon. See. 
Devon and Exeter Institution, 
Library and Reading Rooms, Exeter. 


A Famity War ReEcorp (12 8. xi. 45).— 
If I may quote my own family as a very 
minor but actual instance, the percentage 
of killed to those who served was one in 
four, viz., twelve members of the St. Helens 


right to take care that its effects are not} branch of the Crook family served in the 
exaggerated. I was there on May 1, 1922,| Army during the Great War, and of this 
and may say at once that the church as a number two were killed in action and a third 
church was untouched by the fire. Around | died of wounds. 
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The number of male members of this 
branch living on Aug. 4, 1914, under, of, 
and over military age, fit and unfit, and 
exclusive of those who served, was eight. 
The number of females bearing the name 
was seventeen. Total number of males 
and females of this branch living on Aug. 4, 
1914, to those who served was thirty-seven 
to twelve, say three to one. 

If this is anything near the average 
family, your correspondent’s figures would 
appear to be an over-estimate. 

FREDERIC CROOKS. 


H. C. D. may be interested in an article 
which I contributed to vol. i. of ‘The 
Pedigree Register’ in June, 1968, under 
the title ‘ Population and Pedigree.’ It is 
on similar lines to those indicated by your 
correspondent, but I attacked the problem 
on the basis of the relative proportion, in 
a given period, of births, marriages and 
deaths of a particular surname to the total 
number of births, marriages and deaths in 
the same period, as determined from the 
Somerset House Indexes and the Registrar- 
General’s Annual Reports. 


‘lasted till a late hour. 


In this connexion I would recommend to 
H. C. D. and others interested in the subject | 
that they should refer to the ‘Sixteenth | 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General ’ | 
(1856), which contains a most useful and | 
instructive essay on family nomenclature in 


England and Wales, with a long list of : 


peculiar names occurring in the Somerset | 
House Registers, and statistics with regard | 
to fifty of the commonest surnames. Smith, | 
of course, heads the list with the imposing | 
total of 253,600 persons of the name living | 
in 1853, or one in every seventy-three of | 
the population. And, by a calculation based | 
on the total population of England and 
Wales at that date, we find that since the 
year 1400 the total number of Smiths born 
into the world has amounted to over two 
millions of persons. 
BERNARD P. SCATTERGOOD. 
The Grange Farm, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


IsLINGTON : HILLHAUSEN : WHISLING- 
TOUNE (12 S. xi. 46).—I join with your 
correspondent, Mr. AtecK ABRAHAMS, in 
seeking further information on this subject. 
So far as I can throw any light on the 
names he mentions there were two Daniel 
Wilsons who followed each other as vicars 
of Islington; the elder became Bishop of 
Calcutta and was succeeded in the vicarage 


by his son. Laycock (the ‘ A-milk” of 


the satire) was a famous dairyman owning 


large cattle layers extending from Upper 
Street to Liverpool Road. The parish was 
governed by a board of trustees, elected 
periodically on a limited franchise, . and 
now and then a Select Vestry. Occasionally a 
Full Vestry was summoned, and in my 
youth I remember one of this kind which 
was held in the Parish Church. This 
assembly, presided over by Daniel Wilson 
the second (who occupied the reading desk), 
was both crowded and tumultuous and 
SURREY. 


Mace Famiry (12 8. xi. 48).—There wasa 
family named Mace at Loxley (about four 
miles’ from Stratford-on-Avon) in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. 

Josias Southam, a direct ancestor of mine, 
purchased some land, and premises called 
** Goldings’ (which cannot be identified at 
the present time), from George Mace and 
Elizabeth his wife in 1627. I have the 
‘** Recovery.” The price paid was £70. 

I believe that there are entries of the 
name in the Loxley registers. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


The following early appearance of the 
name of Mace in Ireland may interest your 
correspondent. The Rev. James Mace 
was Rector of Lisburn, in the diocese of 
Connor, 1661-70. The baptismal entries 
of three sons and a daughter appear in the 
Cathedral registers there: Mary, Oct. 20, 
1662; Samuel, Oct. 7, 1663; George, 
June 28, 1668; and Conway, Aug. 25, 
1669. Finally appears the burial entry, 
“James Mace, rector of this parish of 
Lisburne, Sept. ye 11th, 1670.’ Cotton, 
vol. iii., p. 242, says he was ordained Deacon 
and Priest on March 3, 1660/1, and ob- 
tained the Prebend of Dunsport, diocese 
of Down, nineteen days afterwards. He 
was also Chancellor of Down 1662-70, and 
appears as Prebendary of St. Andrew’s in 
that diocese in 1664. H. B. Swanzy. 

The Vicarage, Newry, Co. Down. 


‘THE ADVENTURE’ (128. xi. 49).—It was 
quite possible for the life of Marie Antoinette 
to have been filmed in 1901, for the first 
commercial moving-picture camera appeared 
in Great Britain in 1894. In 1896 R. W. 
Paul filmed the Derby, and the picture was 
shown the next day at the Alhambra 
Theatre, London. This was the year when 
the late King Edward VII., as Prince of 
Wales, carried off the blue riband of the 
British Turf, and the ‘ Prince’s Derby’ 
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picture was so vente that the audience | Counties Bank, near Staple Inn, | in 1875, 
would not desist from cheering until the film traces of the foundations of a circular church 
had been passed across the screen three were unearthed, consisting of fragments of 
times. In 1897, in America, a three-reel a 20ft. diameter circular wall, 53ft. thick, 
version of the ‘ Passion Play’ was filmed, together with the bases of six ‘pillars. The 
the total length of film being about 3,000ft., Temple Church in Fleet Street, built in 
while soon afterwards Pathé Fréres became | circular form, with a short apsidal aisleless 
the first of picture-play producers by their presbytery to the east, was consecrated by 
historical films of the French Revolutionary Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, in 1185. 
period. Your correspondent should consult The whole property was leased to the 
* Moving Pictures : How they are made and Common Law Students in 1322, after the 
worked,’ by Frederick A. Talbot, for a suppression of the Order in 1311 by Clement 
detailed history of the cinema. |V. and Edward II. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. —_— Probably about fifty years earlier than 

ERSKINE (12 8. xi. 47).—The book re- the removal of the Templars to Fleet Street, 
quired is ‘Anglo-Roman Papers,’ by W. ‘another round church was erected by the 
Maziére Brady, published in 1890 by Hospitallers or Knights of St. John, a 
Alexander Gardner, Paisley, and still in kindred Order, to whom, in 1340, Edward ITT. 
print (7s. 6d. net). The third paper in the | granted the residue of the Temple for a gift 
book is entitled ‘Memoirs of Cardinal| °f £100, as part of St. John’s Priory. The 
| foundations of this circular church (St. 
| John’s, Clerkenwell) alone remain, but its 
/extent is marked out by stones in the road- 
DowpaLL: ‘TRADITIONARY ANECDOTES way of St. John’s Square, and traces of the 
or SHAKESPEARE’ (10 8. i. 128).—Eighteen | apse have been excavated. 
years is an unusual period for a query to) The foundations of Temple Bruer Church, 
reach its answer in ‘N. & Q.’ In this case| built by Templars in Henry II.’s time, 
the long interval is due to the fact that I} reproduce the same circular and apsidal 
have only just observed the question. Yes ;! plan. The reason for building a short 
the original MS. still exists. Early in the! presbytery without aisles, instead of a 
nineteenth century, not long after it first) chancel of the more usual dimensions, was 
appeared at auction, it passed into the) that the knights being unlettered men did 
possession of J. O. Halliwell, who sold it to) not keep quire offices like monks, but were 
the fourth Earl of Warwick. With his| dependent upon the services of a chaplain. 
library, it then crossed the Atlantic and is| After the lawyers-had come into possession 
now in the possession of a well-known) they added the existing Early English 
American collector of Shakespeariana. It is chancel to the Temple Church, enclosing 
referred to on p. 57 of Halliwell’s ‘Shake-| three arches, instead of one, for entrance 
speare Reliques ’ (1852), and is described on | from the circular nave. 
p. 82 of my ‘Shakespeare Bibliography’) The two round churches of the Holy 
(1911). Wm. JacGarp (Capt.). | Sepulchre at Cambridge (c. 1130) and 

STUDENTS oF ST. AUGUSTINE’s COLLEGE, mee ere (c. 1116) still exist, but it is 
CANTERBURY (12 8. xi. 47).—So far as I am| oubtful 1 had any 
aware, no Registrum Augustinense has ever | “ith = Orders Ludi is* 
been published, but Lists of Students are peor also applies to the chapel in Ludlow 
from time to time issued as numbers of The | ©@stle. 
St. Augustine’s College Occasional Papers.| Little Maplestead Church dates from 1185, 
These may be obtained from the editor of| apparently a year of activity in this direc- 
the Papers at St. Augustine’s College,| tion, but was partially rebuilt in the four- 
Canterbury. Watkin WittiaMs. | teenth century. 

The Rectory, Drayton St. Leonard, Wallingford.) Dover has, or had, a circular church, and 

Rounp Cuurcurs (12 S. xi. 46).— Gough mentions another at Aslackby in - 
There appear to have been three round Lincolnshire, rebuilt as a farmhouse and 
churches in London. The Temple Church, | "med the Temple in 1789. 
perhaps the most notable, was originally| The fashion of building copies of the 
built by the Templars in Holbourne in 1118. | Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem 
During the erection of the Capital and! was not followed in later Templar churches, 


Erskine, Papal Envoy to the Court of) 
George ITT.’ ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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as at Swingfield, North Baddesley, Clibburn | might, in a special case (apart from its general 


and Temple Balsall. 


Teutonic source), be a contraction or corrup- 


I am not aware of such a church at tion of ‘Fe Houbert” or “ Fe Hulbert”; I 


Gloucester. Watrer E. GAwTHORP. 
16, Long Acre, W.C.2. 


There is a chapel in Ludlow Castle which 
should be added to the list of round churches 
given in the editorial note. Mr. ANDERSON 
mentions an example at Gloucester, but 
that is new to me. St. SwitTHn. 


The foundations of a Templar church with | 


a round nave are, or were before the war, 
to be seen on the western heights of Dover. 
The chancel was oblong. King John is said 


to have here surrendered his crown into the. 


hands of Pandulf. F. L. Woop. 


WASHINGTON OF DorseET (12 S. x. 453).— 


Since sending this query I have discovered | 


the will of a William Washington of Tops- 
ham, Devon (P.C.C., 154 Grey), dated Sept. 
6, 1650, and proved July 31, 1651, in which 
he mentions three sons, William, Darcie, 
and Thomas, all under 21, a wife Mary, and 
property in Loughborough, Leics. The age 
of Thomas of Cerne Abbas, as given in 
various Chancery depositions, shows that he 
was certainly under 21 in 1650, and may 
therefore be probably identified with the 
youngest son of William of Topsham. The 


name of the second son, Darcie. suggests a. | 


connexion with the Washingtons of Atwick, 
Yorks. 

Thomas Washington was buried at Cerne 
Abbas after all. His name appears in a 
list of those for whom affidavits that they 
were buried in woollen were made. The 
date of his burial is June 26, 1724. 

T. C. Date. 


HUBERT DE RIE AND FULBERT OF DOVER 


‘did say that if this were so, then, taken with 
other indications, it would go towards show- 
‘ing some kinship between the De Ries and 
‘Fulbert ; but that is a different thing al- 
‘together from giving the much-abused 
' Hubert de Rie a posthumous child, or making 
‘him, to quote another humorist, the “* uncle- 
grandmother ” of the Lord of Chilham. | 
Mr. WHITE would assist us more if he 
‘would tell us whether, or when, or how 
** Fitz’ became written and pronounced 

I still think Ralf or Ralph a later form 
than Rafe or Rauf; as to ‘ portmanteau ” 
words, I refer Mr. to Prof. Freeman's 
‘derivation, from nickname to Christian 
name, of Algernon. Percy HvLBURD. 


| SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING Saut (12 8. 
x. 431, 477; xi. 14, 36)—To add to my 
communication at ante, p. 14, my wife tells 
-me that when salt is spilt, and some of it 
‘thrown over the left shoulder, she has 
always heard it spoken of as being “** thrown 
in the Devil's eye.” This points to the 
action as being intended as a protection 
against the Devil, from whom the threatened 
evil, unless averted, is expected to proceed. 
In this connexion it may be noted that, 
according to Folk-Lore (vol. xxxiii., p. 187), 
‘among the magical precautions taken by 
the Shawiya Berbers of Algeria to prevent 
infants being possessed by Jenum (evil 
spirits—plural of Jinn) during the ceremony 
of circumcision, is the passing around the 
patient’s body and the sprinkling over his. 
‘head of salt, ‘‘ a substance well known to 
be disliked by Jenum in general.” More- 
over, Aubrey (‘Remaines of Gentilisme,’ 


(125. x. 388, 436, 475; xi. 18, 37, 57).—I | Folk-Lore Society, p. 121) states “ that 
agree with Mr. Wuire that the theory he Salt is inimique to the Evill spirits is agreed 
has deduced from my notes on above only ypon by the writers of Magick.” 

requires stating to be appreciated. This. Wm. SELF-WEEKS. 
theory, however, is his, not mine. Mr. | 
WHITE is evidently a devoted student of | es : 
‘Lewis Carroll,” but the latter observed a EARDLY Norton (12 S. xi. 47).—Eardley 
certain measure in his travesties, and Mr. Norton, watch and clock maker, 49, St. John 
WuirE, in putting into my mouth the pre- | Street, Clerkenwell, a well-known maker of 
posterous suggestion that Fulbert of Dover ™usical and astronomical clocks and watches, 
was a son of Hubert de Rie, has pushed his | 1760-94. In 71 he patented (No. 987) 
waggish humour to the borders of burlesque. | clock which strikes the hours and parts upon a 


: shat Principle entirely new; . and a watch which 
what | repeats the hours and parts, so concisely contrived 


I gave and disposed as to admit of being conveniently 


Westwood, Clitheroe. 


there the circumstances under which I first | contained not only in a watch, but also in its 
rejected and then reconsidered my friend’s | appendage, such as a key, seal, or trinket. 
suggestion that “ Foubert” or “ Fulbert”’ | 


In Buckingham Palace is an astronomical 


| 


— 
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clock with four dials he made for George III. | it is not nearly so old. There is no associa- 
The dial on the left, besides Greenwich tion of witches with our capon tree, although 
mean time and solar time, shows sunrise witch-burning took place at Jedburgh at the 


and sunset. A disc rotates once a day, 
behind a rising and falling shutter. During. 
the shortest days the shutter is at its greatest | 
height and hides the sun from 3.53 p.m. | 
till 8.5 am. After remaining stationary 
three days it falls gradually as required by | 
the lengthening of the days. The right- 
hand dial is an orrery, having hands to re- | 
present the movement of Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. The_ 
third dial is a calendar, and the fourth. 
shows the age and phases of the moon, as. 
well as the time of high and low tide at 
thirty-two places. | 

A splendid four-train repeating and 
musical clock, which is in the possession of. 
Mr. J. E. Whiting, Andover, Mass., U.S.A., 
was formerly the property of Mr. Edward) 
Savage, Mr. Whiting’s grandfather. It 
is 28in. high, chimes the quarters on eight 
bells, and plays on sixteen bells one of 
eleven tunes every three hours. 

Mr. W. L. Unkill, Mexico City, has a fine | 
clock by this maker, and other Eardley Norton 
clocks have been seen recently in Russia. 

Dr. Tad. Estreicher has a repeating watch | 
(about 1785) in gold case, which formerly 
belonged to Ambrose Grabowski, a dis-. 
tinguished Polish archeologist, and which, 


| 


chaplains begins. 


end of the seventeenth century. 
O. Hitson. 


‘THE Harmonious BiacksmitH’ (12 S. 
xi. 46).—Mr. Hooxuam should consult the 
article—with this title—in Grove’s ‘ Diec- 
tionary of Musie and Musicians’ (new 
edition), where nearly two columns are 
devoted to the subject. The title was a 
mere invention of the publisher of the music. 

H. M. CHarters’ MACPHERSON. 


Earty CHAPLAINS IN AUSTRALIA (12 S. 
xi. 47).—ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN may find what 
he wants in the ‘ Digest of the Records of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel.’ It contains lists of the Society’s 
chaplains, but, not having it at hand, I 
cannot say when the list of Australian 
J. B. WuirmMore. 


If ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN will have the 
patience to wade through the ‘ Historical 


| Reeords of Australia,’ of which some seven- 


teen volumes are published, at present, he 
will find many references to the names and 
doings of the early chaplains in New South 
Wales. Each volume is indexed and gives 


_ cross-references under the key-word ‘* Chap- 


lain,’ such as Johnson, Fulton, Marsden, 
Haddock, Knopwood, Vale, Archdeacon T. 


is inscribed “Eardley and D. Norton.” Hobbes Scott, and others. ‘The New South 


They were succeeded by Gravell and Tol- 
kein, Market Row, Yarmouth, in 1788. 
ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs. 
Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. | 


THE BURIAL-PLACE OF JACQUES Casa-| 
nova: New Epirion (12 8. xi. 45).—In) 
answer to Mr. W. A. HuTcHIson’s query, 
I regret to say that Messrs. Brockhaus of | 
Leipzig have not allowed the original MS. | 
of Casanova’s ‘Mémories’ to be used by. 
M. Raoul Véze. The forthcoming edition 
has already been described in ‘ N. & Q.’ (12S. 
x. 200). It will be the first edition to be. 
adequately documented, for the assistance | 
of all the specialists in Europe seems to have 
been obtained. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


THE CAPON TREE IN JEDWATER (12 8. x. 
450, 493).—I have to thank Dr. MacratH 
and Mr. WAINEwRIGHT for their references 
to this famous ancient oak tree. 

Mr. WAINEWRIGHT mentions the King of 
the Woods. It still stands mighty and 
erect in Jed Forest, but a short distance 
from the capon tree, compared with which 


| Wales Calendar,’ printed at Sydney in 1832, 
' contains a list of all the chaplains then on 
| the Establishment, fifteen in number, besides 
the Archdeacon (Broughton). BG. 
Rurrin Famity (12 8. xi. 48).—This 
surname is by no means uncommon in France. 
Jean Jacques Ruffin was one of the most 
succesful French merchants in Turkey 
during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. His son, Pierre Jean Marie Ruffin, 
the diplomatist and linguist, who was born 
at Salonica in 1742, was Louis XVI.’s 
interpreter for Oriental languages and Pro- 
fessor of Arabic at the Collége de France. 
On the outbreak of the French Re- 
volution he escaped to England, and was 
for some years a teacher of French and 
Oriental languages in an English provincial 
town. He returned to France in 1794, and 
in the year 1797 was appointed Chargé 
d’Affaires at Constantinople. The ‘ Bio- 
graphie des Hommes Vivants’ (Paris, 
Michaud, 1819) states that he was 
enfermé aux Sept-Tours, au moment de l’expédi- 
tion des Frangais contre l’Egypte. I] notifia, en 


L 
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1802, au grand vizir le changement survenu 
dans son gouvernement par la prolongation a 
vie da la magistrature du premier consul et 
réclama ensuite contre la faveur accordée aux 
Anglais dans la navigation de la Mer-Noire. Il 
fut encore chargé, en février 1806, de faire con- 
naitre au divan les victoires de Bonaparte, et 
de remettre au reis-effendi une copie du traité 
de Presbourg, qui en fut la suite. M. Ruffin 
conserva cet emploi jusqu’a la chute de Bonaparte 
en 1814. Ayant été remplacé a cette époque, il 
resta néanmoins 4 Constantinople, et reprit ses 
fonctions dés qu’il apprit le retour de l’ex-empereur 
en France en 1815. Il a été définitivement 
remplacé aprés le second retour du Roi; mais 
S.M. lui a accordé une pension considérable avec 
le titre de conseiller d’ambassade honoraire. On 
connait de lui: ‘Adresse de la Convention 
nationale au peuple francais, du 18 vendémiaire, 
an III.,’ traduit en arabe, 1795, in-fol. de 24 pages ; 
monument précieux pour l’histoire de la typo- 
graphie orientale, parce que c’est le premier 


ouvrage imprimé avec les caractéres arabes de) 
Vimprimerie royale, retrouvés aprés avoir été | 
oubliés ou perdus pendant plus d’un siécle. Ruffin | 


fils est consul & Varna, aprés avoir été chancelier 
du consulat-général a Saint-Pétersbourg. 
soeur a épousé M. de Lesseps. 

This M. de Lesseps was the father of the 
rojector of the Suez and Panama Canals. 

ierre Jean Marie Ruffin never left the 
Turkish Empire, and devoted the last few 
years of his life to the study of Oriental 
literature. He died at Constantinople in 
1824. There is a ‘ Notice historique sur 


M. Ruffin, by his pupil and assistant 
Thomas Xavier Bianchi (1825). Pierre 
Jean’s nephew, the celebrated French 


General, Francois, Comte Ruffin, was born 
at Bolbec in 1771. 
part in Napoleon’s great victory at Auster- 
litz (1805) and at Eylau. He was after- 


wards appointed by the Emperor a General . 


of Division for the campaign in Spain, and 
was mortally wounded near Cadiz in 1811. 
His son was a farmer in the north of France 
(near the Belgian frontier) about 1875. He 
dropped the title of ‘‘ Count ”’ early in life, 
and all his three sons adopted commercial 
careers. His daughters married farmers. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


There was a distinguished French General | 


Born at Yvetot, on the 
Lower Seine, at an early age he became 
aide-de-camp to General Jourdan; served 
at the bloody battle of Eylau in 1807; took 
a prominent part in the conflict of Barossa 
in 1811, but was mortally wounded and was 
taken prisoner. He died, off the Spanish 
coast, in one of the British ships. For fuller 
information see ‘Imp. Dict. Univ. Biog.’ 
Ronatp D. WHITTENBURY-KAYE. 


of this name. 


Sa | 


He took a prominent | 


| RicHarp Prick (12 8. xi. 12).—Thig 
'Welsh philosopher and author was born at 
‘Tynton, Glamorgan, in 1723, and died in 
1791. He became a preacher in London— 
Stoke Newington, Newington Green, and 
Hackney. His review of ‘The Principal 
Questions in Morals’ (1757) brought his 
name prominently forward, and his ‘ Appeal 
to the Public on the Subject of the National 
‘Debt’ (1771) excited much controversy. 
|‘ Observations on Civil Liberty and the 
‘Justice and Policy of the War with America’ 
(1776) and other like pamphlets identified 
with American independence, and¥re- 
‘ceived enthusiastic recognition from America. 
|His sermon expressing satisfaction at the 
|outbreak of the French Revolution was 
fiercely denounced by Burke. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


TWININGS IN THE STRAND (12 8. x. 480, 
(498; xi. 31, 75).—In my little brochure, 
‘A Short Account of Twinings’ in the Strand,’ 
I conelude with Theodore Hook’s clever 
‘epigram, which is as follows :— 

It seems in some cases kind Nature hath planned, 
That names with their callings agree, 

For Twining the Tea-Man that lives in the Strand, 
Would be Wining deprived of his T. 

I have another example of this, a news- 
/paper cutting, dated 1812, source unfor- 
tunately unknown to me, which is headed :— 

COINCIDENCE ON _ PASSING 

Mr. TWINING’S WAREHOUSE. 
|It seems in this instance as nature had planned 
| That names should with callings agree ; 


|For TWIntne, the TEA-MAN, who lives in the 
| Strand, 
| Would be whining if robbed of his T. 


JOSKEY. 


Which is the better version I am not able 
to say, although I[ prefer the former. 

The style of the type of the newspaper 
cutting seems to be that of John Bull, 
| which was rather given to this sort of thing, 
,and to which Theodore Hook contributed, 
afterwards becoming editor. 

Your valued contributor, H. St. J. M., 
gives yet another rendering, that is, if his 
last line is correct, and it would be very 
‘interesting if the original epigram could be 
‘given, with the source whence it came. 

| Hook was a member of the Atheneum, 
Pall Mall, which Twinings supplied (and 
still supply), and there may be some con- 
/ nexion in this fact. E. E. NEwTon. 


Hampstead,’ Upminster, Essex. 
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THE Emperor Lucius Verus: DATE or! TarieEss Cats (12 S. x. 431, 472; xi. 38). 
DeatH (12 8. xi. 46).—In Pauly’s ‘Real- —No, the Manx cat is not alone. The 
Encyclopadie’ (new edition, 1899), Stein, Straits cat is said to have a horny hook 
under ‘ Ceionius (8),’ gives the following as | directly on the ramp ; the Burman cat shows 
to Verus: “ Dying in his ninth tribuneship, | its kinship by a similar growth but at the 


he must have died some time between 
Dec. 10, 168, and Dec. 9, 169.” Stein dis- 
cusses the point somewhat minutely, and 
concludes that the death took place in the 
beginning of February, 169. As to how 
long Verus lived, Stein gives the date of his 
birth as Dec. 15, 130. It may be remarked, 
however, that Rohden, in the article preced- 
ing, on his father Lucius Atlius Cesar, says 
Verus was born “ about ”’ the year 130 on 
Dee. 15. 
It seems clear Stein is right in placing the 
death of Verus in his ninth tribuneship. 
AGESISTRATA. 


Tur Harcourt PEDIGREE (12 8. xi. 32).— 
Since sending the above queries I find 
that :— 


2. According to the ‘D.N.B.,’ Maud, | 


daughter of Hugh, Earl of Chester, who 
married David, Prince of Scotland, was 


descended from a sister of Hugh Lupus, | 


first Earl of Chester (of this stirps), whose 
only son (together with his wife Adela, 
daughter of King Stephen) was drowned in 
the White Ship a.p. 1119, so that, when the 
first earl died without a male heir, the Earl- 
dom of Chester was conferred on his nephew, 
Ranulf or Randulf, his sister’s son, whose 
mother was a daughter of William the Con- 


queror’s sister, Hugh Lupus being accord- | 
ingly the King’s nephew, which answers my | 


previous inquiry. 


5. I inquired what connexion the House of | 


Harcourt had with the de Montmorency 


family in France at the present day, because, | 


according to the ‘French Year Book’ for 
1919, there is a Due de Montmorency 
besides a Vicomte de Montmorency, and a 


Marquis de Montmoreney (1578) is men-_| 


tioned in Cleveland’s ‘ Battle Abbey Roll 
Call,’ vol. ii., as being a member of the House 
of Harcourt. , A great many titles of nobility 
appear to have been held by the Harcourts 
in past times in France. 
Harcourt-Bata. 
Plymouth. 


CHARITY — AT St. Paun’s CaTHE- 
DRAL (12 S. xi. 31).—The first of these 
festivals was held in 1704 and the last in 1877. 
See Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music,’ edited by 
J. A. Fuller Maitland, vol. i. p. 505. 

BR. 


/end of a tail of fair size. See ‘The Burman, 

| his Life and Notions,’ by Shway Yoe (Lon- 

don, 1882), at i. 100. RockINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


LEEDES OF NortH Mitrorp (12 S. xi. 
48).—A pedigree of this family was recorded 
at Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire’ (1666), 
and was extended by Mr. J. W. Clay in The 
Genealogist. G. D. Lumps. 


HaANGMAN’S Stones (12 S. xi. 50, and 
references there cited).—Lately, I think 
during April, there was an article in The 
Times concerning the Anglo-Scottish Border, 
‘in which mention was made of such a stone 
between Hungry Law and Windygate Hill. 
| Lam sorry I cannot give the precise reference, 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


| [The article referred to appears to be that in 
The Times for April 19 last. ] 


| AUTHORS WANTED (12 S. xi. 49).—2. The 
| missing line, with a racier version of the rest of the 
‘stanza, is contained in the following scrap of 
| Lady Morgan’s Diary for Oct. 30, 1826 :— 
| ‘A ballad singer was this morning singin: 
| beneath my window, in a voice most wnmusica 
a melancholy ; my own name caught my ear, 
and I sent Thomas out to buy the song; here is a 
| stanza :— 
| * Och, Dublin city there’s no doubtin’ 
Bates every city upon the say ; 
there you'll hear O’Connell spoutin’, 
. An’ Lady Morgan making tay ; 
For ’tis the capital of the finest nation, 
Wid charming pisantry on a fruitful sod, 
Fighting like divils for conciliation, 
An’ hating each other for the love of God.’ ’’ 
(‘ Lady Morgan’s Memoirs : Autobiography, 
Diaries and Correspondence ’ [edited by 
W. Hepworth Dixon], 1862, vol. ii., 
p. 231 sq.) 
| There have been several inquiries in ‘N. & Q. 
‘after the author, the two last lines being quoted. 
| At 5S. iii. 100, there appeared the concise reply 
Street ballad, quoted in Lady Morgan’s 
| Memoirs.” A more detailed reference to the 
|same book, with the complete stanza, appeared 
jat 5 S. x. 239. Fresh correspondence on the 
| subject broke out in vols. x. and xi. of the 8th 
Series. In the course of this, the occurrence of 
the stanza in ‘ Harry Lorrequer,’ chap. xii., was 
| mentioned, and the ballad was claimed for Lever, 
;but no real evidence was advanced for this. 
'Charles Lever was born on Aug. 31, 1806, and 
|‘ Harry Lorrequer’ began in The Dublin Uni- 
| versity Magazine for February, 1837. 
At 10S. viii. 440, an inquirer was referred te the 
two volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ last mentioned. I 
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the author’s name is past recovery, that is only 
the case with most popular ballads. 


EDWARD BENSLY. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


RNotes on Books. 


Dorsetshire Folk-lore. By John Symonds Udal, 
F.S.A. With a Fore-say by the late William 
Barnes. Issued by subscription. (Hertford: 
Austin and Sons.) 

THE word “ folk-lore’’ was invented by the 

first editor of ‘ N. & Q.,’ and his pioneer interest 

in the collection of old wives’ stories was one of 
the happiest chances of scholarship. The study 
of such lore has had a great importance for the 
world of human thought, but, now that this is 
fully recognized, the materials are getting scanty 
and contaminated by the townsman’s idea of 
education, which is the newspaper. He cares 


nothing for weather-lore; he does not earn his | 


living by agriculture; and one umbrella serves 
him better than the wisdom of a shepherd who can 
read the sky. His children are forced into revivals 
of games instead of playing the old ones as they 
please, and the songs of the nation proceed feom 
the music-halls. Thirty years ago to our 
knowledge ditties from that source—which are 
apt to be ‘‘ most music-hall, most melancholy ” 
—replaced traditional matter in an old rural play. 
Writers brought up in a steady admiration of 


journalese avoid that vivid and homely verna-| 
is the making of so many great. 


cular which 
styles, and which we have heard finely used by 
the country-folk. Education is killing the old 
ways and customs, to our deep regret. 

These things being so, we welcome with peculiar 


pleasure the volume which Judge Udal, an old. 


friend of ‘N. & Q.,’ has published by sub- 
scription, and we congratulate him on the 
persistency which has brought his work to ful- 
filment, interrupted, as it has been, by a sojourn 
on the other side of the world, and the war. 
Seldom, we think, can a Preface have preceded 
the publication which it introduces by near 
forty years. That here written by Barnes, the 
Dorset poet, belongs to 1886. Barnes. in his 
homely and delicious verse, and Mr. Hardy, in 
the prose of his rural romances, have brought 
Dorset a distinction unequalled by any other 
county of England. Neither, perhaps, has claims 
as a professional folklorist, but we have no 
hesitation in believing both when they are 
revealing the manners and customs of their own 
people. We have travelled far and wide amongst 
them, and found, besides much quaintness and 
that pessimism which goes with a hard life, real 
dignity and beauty of language. Barnes pub- 
lished, in the same year in which he wrote the 
Preface here printed, an edition of his ‘ Dorset 
Glossary,’ though the references are generally, we 
find, to anissue of 1863. The philology of Barnes 


is in some ways out of date, but we can readily 
forgive him his search for English and Celtic 
rather than classical derivations, as in ‘ carol ” 
from the Celtic caru. 

The volume is arranged in twelve chapters, and 
every one of them holds something of interest 
for the country-lover, who will often be re- 
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minded of his own slightly different recollections 
of this custom or that legend. We know nothing 
quite so grim in weather-lore as the Dorset 


“* March wull sarch, 
Eapril wull try, 
May ’ull tell 
If you'll live or die.”’ 


This is the real truth about the English spring, 
| basely concealed by imaginative poets. Barnes’s 
|‘* The virst bird, the virst eis,’ the early worm 
‘for the early-rising bird, is a good specimen of 
'those proverbial phrases which reveal the very 
|heart of rural speech. The list of “ intensifying 
|similes ”’ is full of interest. ‘‘ As long as a fiddle ” 
‘reminds us that viols which had to be held 
|against the legs figured in the old church or- 
chestras. In ‘ As dead as a nit,” the last word 
|is probably for “‘nut.”’ Lazy Lawrence” Barnes 
‘could not explain. He is probably a strange 
saint whose story came from the Continent 
‘and spread about England. Another example 
of laziness, Ludlam’s dog, is also widespread, 
but we lack hitherto the convincing explanation 
of Ludlam for which Southey asked long since 
in his ‘ Doctor.’ Folk-lore is, of course, not 
confined to the geographical limits of any county 
and absent in the next. The song about the 
| fly on the “turmut’’ we have heard generally 
given as typically Berkshire. The collection of 
stories concerning the Giant of Cerne Abbas is 
|particularly interesting. Here, as at Wilmington, 
| religion has taken advantage of an earlier venera- 
tion to make a sacred site, but the odd pro- 
portions of the figure are a _ testimony to its 
antiquity. With the legends they point to a 
Saxon Hercules. Sayings about places are rapidly 
disappearing from country knowledge, though 
they are often vigorous, such as ‘‘ Stabbed with a 
Bridport dagger ”’ for hanged, due to the abundant 
culture of hemp in the district. Of Shaftesbury, 
‘about the most picturesquely situated place in 
England at the top of its high hill, it used to be 
said, ‘‘ More strong beer than water’’ ; and we read 
here of a ‘ bezant’’ ceremony associated with 
the supply of water from below. 

Christmas used to bring round in the country 
the ‘‘ mummers ” in their tinsel and ribbons, or 
frills of coloured paper. We have viewed 
many a time the play noted by Judge Udal, 
but in nothing like so full a form. He sent to 
our columns a note on ‘ Christmasing ’ as far back 
as 1872, and another in 1880. The Christmas 
lines on p. 79 include ‘Ten men a-mowing,’ 
which Barnes thought untimely for Christmas. 
Certainly it is, if the labour of the scythe is in- 
dicated. He conjectured ‘“‘ a-mumming.”’ But 
is not that what the phrase means 2. The ‘‘ mow” 
is a grimace, as in ‘‘ moping and mowing,” and 
that is the rural idea of acting. We have even 
seen urban actresses who had apparently similar 
ideas of expressing emotion. The custom of ‘ Lent- 
_crocking,’’ in which boys pelted or threatened 
'to pelt doors with bits of crockery, reminds us 
|of the similar violence threatened by the boys 
|in the popular swallow song of ancient Greece. 
A‘ sheep-shearing machine may do wonders in 
these days, but the old jollity, when neighbours 
assisted each other in the business, is, we fear, 
lost. Good fortune has preserved it for literature 
-in some charming pages of ‘ Far from the Mad- 


The land was given in church as in a marriage, 
and the people claimed, it is said, to be Phceni- | 
cians, and would have no dealings with 
“ foreigners.”” In a notice of the Pack Monday 
Fair of Sherborne, Hone’s ‘ Everyday Book’ is 
quoted. One of the features of the show was | 
“the Sheffield hardwareman with his wonderful 
display of cutlery.”” The present writer bought 
from such a tradesman—he looked more like a, 
prophet—in a Dorset fair a pair of scissors which 
he has used ever since. They were both cheap 
and sound, a portent the town does not often. 
achieve to-day. 

From Purbeck comes a dramatic story of a. 
hare maimed with a silver bullet and cut with a 
sickle. This reminds one of the similar story so 
graphically told in Petronius, 62, of the wolf with 
his neck pierced with a spear and the soldier 
found afterwards in bed with a doctor looking | 
after his mangled neck. 

Judge Udal has not failed to notice the lore. 
gathered in so recent a volume as Mr. Hardy’s 
‘A Changed Man’ of 1913. Hence we learn that 
on St. Swithin’s Day, when it rains, God christens 
the little apples. Ten days later, according 
to the Sarum Manual, the ‘ Blessing of New 
Apples ’’ was ordained to be observed. Amon 
a very wide collection of survivals in culture | 
we do not notice any reference to the “ couvade,”’ | 
a clear case of which we came across a few years | 
ago in Kent. Generally Dorset seems to be, 
particularly rich in tradition. That, perhaps, | 
is because it has had for many years scholars 


to appreciate old customs and preserve them) 
in print with the zeal that should belong to. 
all true country-lovers. In collecting these notes | 
and adding abundant store of his own, Judge) 


Udal has put the crown on more than forty 
years of loving labour. He may be assured that 
the pleasure he has had will now be shared by 
many. 


The Cambridge History of India. Vol. I.: Ancient 
India. Edited by E. J. Rapson. (Cambridge 
University Press. £2 2s. net.) 

Dr. JoHnson spoke of Sir William Jones, the 

pioneer in Sanskrit learning, as ‘‘ one of the most 

enlightened of the sons of men.”” The wide field 
of research opened up by his labours cannot now 
be covered at first hand by any single investigator, 
however enlightened ; so that a survey of Ancient 
India, to be both comprehensive and authoritative, 
must be a composite production. Following the 
plan adopted in the modern and medieval histories 
published by the Cambridge University Press, this 
volume, the first of six, is the work of a number 
of specialists, with a general editor to co-ordinate 
their results. Itis not strictly accurate to suggest, 
as the Preface does, that this method marks a new 
departure in the study of Ancient India. To say 
nothing of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ with 
its numerous though necessarily scattered articles 
related to the subject, there is the second volume 
of the ‘Imperial Gazetteer of India,’ in which 

Indian history and antiquities are treated by 

several well-known authorities. But the survey 

is slight and cursory in comparison with that 


planned for ‘The Cambridge History,’ which 
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gives Ancient India a volume to itself of more than 
seven hundred closely printed pages. 

The contrast does not end here. The fifteen 
years or more since the ‘ Gazetteer ’ was prepared 
have been marked by remarkable advance in the 
assured results of Oriental investigation. While 


| the range of contributors is much wider, as befits 


the ampler scale of treatment, the work of co- 
ordination is closer and more skilled. The 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cam- 
bridge has carried out his heavy task of editorial 


| supervision with skill and judgment. Though, as 


he says, all cooperative enterprises of the kind 
involve necessarily some reiteration and also some 


| diserepency, he has narrowed the range of these 


inevitable drawbacks in a field where they would 
be painfully apparent under perfunctory or 
irresolute guidance. Prof. Rapson’s cautious 
habit of mind has been well exercised to prevent 
the appearance of mere fantastic theories, and 
to give as far as possible the assured results of 
research at the hands of the workers themselves. 
The editor is to be congratulated on the catho- 
licity of his selection of contributors. ‘ The 
Cambridge History ’ is not the work of Cambridge 
men alone. His chapters and those of Dr. Giles, 
the Master of Emmanuel College; Dr. F. W. 
Thomas, a former Fellow of Trinity; and Dr. 


| Barnett and Sir John Marshall, formerly scholars 


of Trinity and King’s, respectively, are interwoven 
with those of Mr. Edwyn Bevan, Hon. Fellow of 
New College, Oxford (who writes the chapters on 
Alexander’s invasion and India in early Greek and 
Latin literature); Dr. George Macdonald and 
Dr. Berriedale .Keith, both former scholars of 
Balliol; and Dr. and Mrs. Rhys Davids, whose 
names are associated with the Universities of 
Manchester and London. Nor is the pooling of 
scholarship restricted to our own Orientalists. 
Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins of Yale writes four 
illuminating chapters relating to the period of the 
Sutras, epics, and law-books. Prof. A. V. 
Williams Jackson of Columbia writes of the 
period of Persian domination in Northern India, 
and Dr. Jarl Charpentier of Upsala outlines the 
history of the Jains. This is a distinguished 
gallery ; but we wish some Indian scholar had been 
allotted a space in it. 

A most important key table is provided in the 
half-dozen pages devoted to an outline of the 
chronology generally accepted in the chapters, but 
with the explanation that many are approximate, 
while others are conjectural. The absence of a 
historical sense in the ancient Hindus, and con- 
sequently of any pretence to historical exactitude 
in their writings, has occasioned great uncertainty 
in the approximation of dates, and there has been 
much controversy on such crucial issues as the 
date of Kanishka’s succession, now settled to be 
in the latter half of the first Christian century, 
and thus the point where the second volume of 
‘The Cambridge History’ will continue the 
record now before us. 

The sectional bibliography is very thorough, 
though we doubt the advantage of combining it 
at the end instead of giving it after each chapter. 
The index is careful, but too seldom descends to 
clues or aspects of the subject treated. Thus, on 
the great theme of Brahmans and Brahmanism 
there are only two sub-references, and on that 
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of the Aryans only three ; before these are reached | Oath Rolls for the county, 1696, by Mr. Wallace 


they have twenty-nine and twenty-two entries 
respectively. Since the work will appeal to the 
reader generally interested in India and not to 
Oriental students alone, the Sanskritic terms given 
in italics in the index might well have been 
translated. The editor is happy in his subject- 
headings to each right-hand page ; the inset map 
is wonderfully clear for a scale so necessarily 
small; and the plates—chiefly illustrative of 
Sir John Marshall’s deeply interesting chapter on 
the monuments of Ancient India—are worthy 
d the high reputation of the Cambridge University 
Tess. 


Higham Ferrers and its Ducal and Royal Castle 
and Park, Part I. By the Rev. W. 
Kerr. (Author, Irchester Vicarage, Welling- 
borough. 3s. net.) 

THIs is the first part of a comprehensive account 

of the lordship of Higham Ferrers, Northants. 

Mr. Kerr traces the descent of the lordship and 

incidentally touches upon a great many other 

matters, thus forming an interesting contribu- 
tion not only to local history but also to the study 
of the period. 

The lordship of Higham was bestowed after 
the Conquest upon William Peverel, one of William 
I.’s followers, and formed a part of his vast 
estates. He died in 1114 and was succeeded by 
his son, William, who was one of the leaders at 
the Battle of the Standard and is said to be the 
same William who forfeited his possessions when 
Henry II. ascended the throne. On account of the 
dates involved, Mr. Kerr, however, believes that 
this was a third William Peverel, a son of the 
second; at any rate the last William Peverel 
disappeared in 1155 and was probably secretly 
done to death. From this date until 1189 the 
lordship of Higham remained in the King’s hands, 
or was perhaps for a short period granted for life 
to some Royal favourite. Richard I. gave it in 
1189 to his brother John, who, on ascending the 
throne in 1199, granted it to his friend, William 
de Ferrers, fifth Earl of Derby, who claimed it 
as grandson of William, the third earl, who ap- 
pears to have married Margaret, daughter and 

‘heir of the last William Peverel. The estate was 
forfeited by the fifth earl’s grandson, Robert de 

Ferrers, seventh Earl of Derby, but its tenure 

during three generations of this family gave it 

the name which it has since borne. 

Henry III. gave the lordship to his younger 
son, Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, whose son, 
Thomas, was beheaded in 1322 after his defeat 
by the Royalists at Boroughbridge. The estate 
was again forfeited to the Crown, but on the ac- 
cessicn of Edward III. in 1327, Earl Thomas’s 
condemnation and forfeiture were annulled. Mr. 
Kerr brings the first part of his narrative to a close 
at this point. He concludes by printing a valu- 
able account of the bailiff and reeve of Higham 
Ferrers in 1313/14, and reproduces three fac- 
similes from Domesday Book and from King 
John’s charter granting Higham to William de 
Ferrers. 


Records of Buckinghamshire. Vol. XI., No. 3. 
(Aylesbury : Bucks Herald Office. 3s.) 


THE current number of the Records of Bucking- 
hamshire contains an account of the Association 


| 


Gandy, who estimates the number of names 
entered in them as cver seventeen thousand, 
They form, therefore, a seventeenth-century di- 
rectory of the county and are of great value to 
genealogists. Mr. William Bradbrook gives an 
account of the Newton Longville registers, and 
notes, among other interesting details, five 
eighteenth-century examples of infants baptized 
on their mother’s coffins. The Rev. F. W 
continues his transcription of a fragment of folio 
MS. of the Archdeaconry Courts, 1491-5. 


Obituary. 
NATHANIEL J. HONE. 

WE have learned with great regret of the 
death, which took place on the 8th inst., of 
Mr. Nathaniel J. Hone, who was an occasional 
and valued contributor to our columns, and 
who is well known to students of medieval history 
by his scholarly work, ‘ The Manor and Manorial 
Records.’ He was born at Reading, belonging 
to the same family as his namesake, the cighteenth- 
century portrait-painter. His life was devoted 
to historical research, which he pursued not only 
with enthusiasm but with all the equipment 
of a highly accomplished paleographer. A member 
of the Roman communion, he was a regular 
contributor to The Tablet and other periodicals, 
and until a few months before his death, when 
his failing sight had compelled him to forsake 
the P.R.O., where he had long been well known, 
he continued to busy himself with the history of 
Brook Green and its neighbourhood, and _ to 
collect and record items of interest on that sub- 
ject. He was archivist to the Manorial Society, 
and at the Reading Library there is a manuscript 
volume, with illustrations, by his hand, giving 
a multitude of minute details about Berkshire 
parishes. His last letter to ‘N. & Q.’ was a 
reply about Gavelkind (12 S. ii. 15); in 1912, 
passing the second edition of ‘The Manor and 
Manorial Records’ through the press, he 
asked correspondents for additions to the biblio- 
graphy attached to it. His erudition will long 
continue to be known and prized by workers in 
his subject: it remains to add yet one word 
commemorating the kindliness of soul which 
dwelt| beneath his sensitive and rather shy 
exterior. He died in his 77th year. 


CORRIGENDUM. 
12S. xi. 59, col. 1, 1. 18 from foot, for ‘ fato ” 
read fala. 


Tur Publisher will be pleased to hear from sub- 
scribers who may have a spare copy of ‘N. & Q. 
for November, 1918. 


RNotices to Correspondents. 


EDIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lisher ’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. placed at highest prices 
with over 200 Publishers and Periodicals in 
London and New York. F. St. Mars writes : 
‘“*Magnus spells Magic in America.’’ £120 
in Free Prizes for best MSS. negotiated each 
month. Awards in “ Daily Mail.’’ Entry 
forms and terms for stamp. — Cambridge 
Literary Agency, 8, Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


‘The LONDON RESEARCH & INFORMATION BUREAU. 


5, Tavistock Square, LONDON, W.C.1. 


General & Technical Research.—Musical Research.—Museum 

& Art Photography.—Newspaper & Documentary Research. 

—Literary Technical Translation.—Typing.— Information 

on any subject — from World-Wide Sources.—Advice 

to Students & Booklovers. to /~ Classified, Catalogued 
alued. 

Write for Particulars, "Phone : MUSEUM 7686. 


OOKPLATES, decorative, symbolic & heraldic. 
Original designs. Write for particulars to Osbornes 
(N.Q.), Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street. London, W.1. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. Early 
priate’ | Works. Standard Authors, First Editions, &e. 
Catalog Books and ——— wanted for cash, Lists 
ioe Sestoatd Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, London, 8.E.22. 


M SS. of every description considered and 
published on terms favourable to Authors.— 
n Bale, Sons and Book Publishers, 

Titchfield-street, London, W.1. 


HE HOMELAND BOOKSHOP, 37, ~ Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 —gen d of 
Wanted. Brownlow, “ Foundling Hospital,” 1858, 5/-; Larw 
“Story of London Parks,” Cruik: shank Illus., ¢. 1860, 18/63 
of Court,” 1895, 5/6; London as it is To-day,” 
Colour Tilus., 1851, 3/6 ; Alenio, * ‘London Scenes and London 
People,” 1863, 5/6; Clode, “History Merchant, Taylors,” 
2v vols., 1888, 15/-; Beames, ““Rookeries of London,” 1850, 3/6. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, SOUTHW. 
Contains hairless paper, over which the Perfect 


freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled or plain ; postage 
extra, ~ 3d. Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain : 
postage 1s. 


STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not 2 messy liquid. 
Satisfaction or 


YPEWRITERS from £5 5s. 

your money returned. Brand new Molles, compete in 

11 11s. Underwoods and Woodstocks from 18s. 

Totes Olivers (No. 9’s) from £10 10s. Ribbons and 

for all machines.—THE AMALGAMATED TYPEWRITERS, LTD., 
9 Newgate Street, E.C. Tel, City 4443. 


The Times 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


A Weekly Record of Educational 
Progress at Home and Abroad. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
Price 2d. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
12 months - - 13s. 0d. 

6 months - ~ 6s. 6d. 

3 months - - 3s. 3d. 

Post free from the Publisher, 

Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 


SOCIETY FOR PURE ENGLISH. 


Acting Committee : 
HENRY BRADLEY. ROBERT BRIDGES. 


. P. KER. 


TRACT IX. now ready. 


The Language of Anatomy, by Dr. Morton, 
edited by Robert Bridges, pp. 1-19. 
Miscellaneous Notes and Correspondence, 
pp. 20-27. 
Price to non-subscribers, 2/6. 

Oxford Press. 


The S.P. E. ts not oii 
with any other Society or 
Publication. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


Bookseller, 
83, High Street, Marylebone, W.1. 


Catalogues of Second-Hand Books in all 
branches of Literature are issued monthly. 
These are sent post free on application. 
When applying state what subjects you 
are interested in and your name will be 
registered. 
RECENT CATALOGUES. 

No. 428. History of Religions, Mysticism, Occultism, 
Magic, Astrology, Freemasonry, &c. 

No. 429. Scotland and Scotsmen. 

No. 480. Oriental Books, chiefly relating to India, 
Ceylon, Burma and Malaya. 

No. 431. Library Editions of Standard Authors, 
Transactions of Learned Societies and 
Serial Publications, and the Major Topo- 
graphy of the English Counties. 


Rotes and Queries. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad. 
Sebastien, which are payable in advance, should be 


ad 


e Publisher, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[12 8. XI. Juny 29, 1929, 


The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £1610 
Half Leather, royal, purple or ved 19 5 0 
Full Leather a 22 0 0 
Persian Leather ae 2517 


‘Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 


Printed and_Published by THE TIMES PUBLISHING CO 
Printing House Square, London, E.C.4.—July 


